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New York Times 
Dec. 10, 1945 


... 4S the New York Times sees it 


The editors of a great newspaper take a look at vocational agriculture 
courses under the Smith-Hughes Act. They see a proud war record 
and a promising future. 


In the American Vocational Journal you will regularly find penetrating 
articles and news on the developing vocutional agriculture program. 
This is the clearing house for news and articles of significance to voca- 
tional agriculture specialists. 


Advertisers of farm equipment and products for use on the farm will 
find an eager and responsive audience among the nearly 8,000 voca- 
tional agriculture instructors and administrators who read the Ameri- 
can Vocational Journal. 


To do a basic job of advertising in the farm market make consistent 
use of the advertising pages of the American Vocational Journal. 
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The principles that guided Washington and 
his contemporaries have been validated. They 
have been a tablet of stone again and again. 
A grateful nation has erected a shaft in its 
capital city, pointing upward in commemoration 
of the man and the integrity which he sym- 
bolizes. Herein lies STRENGTH FOR THE FUTURE. 

—GHF. 
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For those attending the AVA Convention in Buffalo winter adds special attractions to the dramatic spectacle of Niagara. 


P LAN. 8 for Buffalo Meeting 


Many Problems Will Come Before 
AVA Annual Convention, Feb. 6-9. 


ETERANS training and retraining, reconversion 
training, pending Federal legislation, and new 
vocational programs are among the subjects to have 
an important place on the program of the 1946 con- 
vention of the American Vocational Association, Inc. 
Arrangements have moved forward promptly and 
thoroughly since the place and date—Buffalo, Feb- 
ruary 6-9—finally were determined. 

Although shortness of time prevents advance infor- 
mation on details of program topics and speakers, it is 
clearly evident that the convention this year will be 
an important one. Division chairmen are working 


to bring the most outstanding speakers to Buffalo. 

Since the hotel accommodation situation remains 
acute, members of the Association are urged to send 
their reservation requests as soon as possible to the 
AVA Convention Housing Bureau, c/o A. J. Morgan, 
Buffalo Convention Bureau. Single rooms will be lim- 
ited and friends and associates should “double up” in 
making plans to attend, and in reservation requests. 

Several hotels are being used for meetings as well 
as for reservations. The commercial exhibits, general 
meetings, and AVA Executive Committee headquar- 
ters will be in the Statler Hotel. 


HOTEL RESERVATIONS 


Hotel Rates Published by Buffalo Convention and Tourist Bureau, October 31, 1945 


Capacity 


Single 
Hotel and Location 


Without Bath 


Double 
Without Bath 


Double 
With Bath 


Single 


With Bath Twin-Bedded 





BUFFALO—Washington and Swan....... 450 
FORD—210 Delaware Avenue......... 750 
GRAYSTONE—24 Johnson Park 150 
LAFAYETTE—Washington and Clinton . 420 
LENOX—140 North Street............. 250 
MARKEEN—Main at Utica St............ 200 
100 
300 
450 


$1.50-$1.75 
$1.50 up 
$2.25 


$1.75 up 


TOURAINE—274 Delaware 
STUYVESANT—245 Elmwood Ave 
WESTBROOK—675 Deleware Ave....... 
150 
400 








$2.50 to $4.00 

$2.00 to $2.50 
$2.00 up 
$2.75 up 
$2.00 up 
$3.30 up 
$2.25 up 

$2.50 to $5.00 

$4.00 

$2.00 up 





$3.00-$3.50 





$2.50-$2.75 
$2.50 up 





$4.00 to $7.00 
$3.50 to $5.00 
$3.00 up 
$4.50 up 
$4.50-$5.50 
$3.50 
$5.50 up 
$3.85 up 
$4.00 to $12.50 
$6.00 
$3.00 up 
$5.00 to $6.00 





$4.50 to $8.00 
$4.00 to $5.00 
$3.50 up 
$5.50 up 
$5.00-$6.00 
$4.00 
$6.60 up 
$5.00 up 
$6.00 up 
$6.00 


$5.00 to $6.00 
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For More Railroad Apprentices 


Closer cooperation with trade 
schools in railroad apprentice train- 
ing is called for in a statement pre- 
pared by B. M. Brown, general su- 
perintendent of motive power, 
Southern Pacific. Need for expand- 
ing apprentice training in this field 
prompted the War Manpower Com- 
mission to reprint Mr. Brown’s ad- 
dress given originally before the 
Master Boiler Makers Association. 

“Industry’s cooperation,” declares 
Mr. Brown, “will help to improve 
and expand this work and make vo- 
cational education of greater prac- 
tical value to both employer and 
employee. Public school cooperation 
in teaching theory can be made a 
valuable adjunct to apprenticeship 
courses as was experienced in one 
of our large shops.” 

For copies write Apprentice 
Training Service, Labor Depart- 
ment, Washington, D. C. 


A Newsletter Moves te Topeka 


O. H. Beaty, acting supervisor, 
trade and industrial education, Kan- 
sas, is continuing from the new 
headquarters in Topeka the Voca- 
tional Education Newsletter in the 
same cheery, rosy hued vein 
(matching the paper) given it by 
Laurence Parker. In the first Topeka 
edition, Editor Beaty says, ‘“We hope 
that our readers will supply us not 
only with news while ii is news, 
but will contribute by passing along 
a little philosophy on vocational 
education as well.” If you are think- 
ing of starting a news letter, here 
is a model worth studying. 


Oxy-Acetylene Publications 


Following is a list of publications 
available from the International 
Acetylene Association: Oxy-Acety- 
lene Cutting (25 cents a copy), 
Oxy-Acetylene Welding and Its Ap- 
plications (25 cents), Miscellaneous 
Uses of the Oxy-Acetylene and Air 
Acetylene Flames (15 cents), Weld- 
ing Codes and Specifications (15 
cents), Sample Pipe Welding Spe- 
cifications (10 cents), Tests for the 
Selections of Welding Operators 
(20 cents), The Effect of Flame 
Cutting on Steel (25 cents), Hard- 
Facing by the Oxy - Acetylene 
Process (25 cents), Safe Practices 
for Installation and Operation of 
Oxy-Acetylene Welding and Cut- 
ting Equipment (25 cents), Flame- 


ere and M@ here 


Hardening by the Oxy-Acetylene 
Process (20 cents), and Training 
Oxy-Acetylene Welding and Cut- 
ting Operators-Instructors’ Outlines 
—Including Outline Courses for In- 
spectors (25 cents). 

Price for entire set, $2. There is 
a discount of 10 per cent on orders 
of 50 to 100 pamphlets and 20 per 
cent on orders of 100 or more. Each 
pamphlet is complete in that it is 
not dependent on any other one. 
Orders should be sent direct to The 
Secretary, International Acetylene 
Association, 30 E. 42nd St., New 
York 17, N. Y. 


Quigley on West Virginia Survey 

Thomas H. Quigley, Georgia 
School of Technology, Atlanta, Ga., 
is a member of a survey staff now 
studying West Virginia’s school sys- 
tem at the authorization of the 
State Legislature. Dr. Quigley is 
studying the vocational education 
program. The entire survey is un- 
der the direction of George D. 
Strayer, Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University. 

Dr. Quigley was also a member 
of Dr. Strayer’s survey group which 
recently completed a study of Bos- 
ton’s public schools. 


Apprenticeship in Decorative Arts 


Harvey A. Harris, head of the 
decorative arts training department 
of the Washburn Trade School, 
Chicago, has been “loaned” to the 
Wall. Paper Institute with head- 
quarters in New York to assist in 
organizing and establishing decora- 
tive arts training programs in voca- 
tional schools throughout the coun- 
try. Mr. Harris predicts that 10,000 
apprentice paperhangers are needed 
for the present construction pro- 
gram and the training he is plan- 
ning will be slanted especially for 
the benefit of veterans, 


Vocational Teacher Shortage in N. Y. 


As a result of an increased de- 
mand for training in vocational 
subjects, a serious shortage of in- 
structors who combine adequate 
technical backgrounds with the nec- 
essary teaching skill exists in this 
country today, G. G. Weaver, su- 
pervisor, New York State Education 
Department, reported. 

During the next two years there 
will be a shortage of from 400 to 
500 trained vocational teachers in 
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New York State alone, he predicted. 
This lack will affect not only the 
trades, industrial arts, aviation spe- 
cialties, and machine shop courses, 
but also such related subjects as 
mathematics, mechanical drawing, 
and science.—N. Y. Sunday Times. 


Costa Rican Visiting Rural Schools 


Hernan Zamora Elizondo, Min- 
ister of Education in Costa Rica, was 
a guest in the United States of the 
Inter-American Educational Foun- 
dation for a month’s visit to rural 
schools and teachers’ colleges. Dr. 
Zamora studied agriculture teach- 
ing and methods in rural pub- 
lic schools on the primary and sec- 
ondary level. Costa Rica, with its 
agricultural economy, desires effi- 
cient and practical rural education 
programs which will serve to en- 
courage production and train stu- 
dents in modern farming practices. 

Vocational education, Dr. Zamora 
said, is still in the experimental 
stage in Costa Rica, but a success- 
ful home economics department is 
functioning in “Colegio Superior de 
Senoritas” in San Jose, the Costa 
Rican capital. 


Rules for Blind Rehabilitation 


Regulations governing Federal 
reimbursement for vending stands 
and equipment for blind persons 
being rehabilitated were issued 
Sept. 21 by the Federal Office of 
Vocational Rehabilitation. The Fed- 
eral Government will reimburse for 
50 per cent of state expenditures. 
Aid can go only to states with Fed- 
erally approved state plans. Maxi- 
mum reimbursement for any one 
stand or business enterprise is $450. 


Industrial Arts Meeting in Kansas 


Kansas Industrial Arts Associa- 
tion held its 1945 annual meeting in 
Wichita, Kan., Nov. 2-3. Frank C. 
Meore, AVA vice president for in- 
dustrial arts, and director, indus- 
trial arts, Cleveland, Ohio, gave the 
principal address, “Education Today 
for Tomorrow.” Otto A. Hankam- 
mer, head, Department of Industrial 
Education, Kansas State Teachers 
College, conducted the major panel 
discussion on “What Can We Do To 
Improve the Teaching of Industrial 
Arts in the State of Kansas?” 


New Area School in Virginia 


Danville is the site of a Regional 
Technical Institute devoted to edu- 
cation and training for the textile 
industry. Appropriations have been 
made and plans approved for the 
erection of buildings. 
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New Appointments 


Some Recent Changes in 


Vocational Education Leadership 


ITH the close of the war many changes are taking place 
eens vocational education personnel. In line with its 
policy of acquainting the AVA “family” with what is hap- 
pening, the AVJournal is pleased to present the following in- 
formation that has come to our Washington headquarters. 


ALPH H. WOODS, state 

director of vocational edu- 
cation for Kentucky, was 
elected president of Murray 
State College, Murray, Ky., 
and assumed his new office 
November 1. He started his 
career as teacher of vocational 
agriculture at La Center High 
School in 1923, becoming 
principal in 1924. He spent 
two years at the University 
of Kentucky as instructor in 
agricultural education. 

Mr. Woods was raised on a 
large farm and attended high 
school at Troutdale, Virginia. 
He received his B.S. and 
M.S. degrees from the Uni- 
versity of Kentucky, and the 
Ph.D. from Cornell Uni- 
versity. From 1929 to 1936 
Dr. Woods was associate pro- 
fessor of education at the 
University of Kentucky. In 
1936 he was made state di- 
rector of vocational education and later served as 
state director of War Production Worker and Food 
Production War Training. 

He was chosen “Man of the Year” in service to 
Kentucky agriculture in 1944, by the Progressive 
Farmer. Author of numerous articles and books, he 
has been president, Kentucky Vocational Association, 
and the National Association of State Directors of 
Vocational Education, and president and vice president 
of AVA. 

Watson Armstrong succeeds Dr. Woods as state di- 
rector of vocational education. Mr. Armstrong has 
been on the Kentucky State Vocational staff for 15 
years. 

Fred A. Smith, state director of vocational educa- 
tion for Arkansas since 1939, has retired to devote 
full time to his private agricultural interests. 

Mr. Smith is a University of Arkansas graduate, a 
former teacher of vocational agriculture, county voca- 
tional supervisor, state marketing specialist, and 
supervisor of vocational agriculture until elected, 
unanimously, state director upon the death of E. B. 





Ralph H. Woods 


Watson Armstrong 
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Matthew. In 1928 he was 
elected Master Teacher in 
the South. 

Born on a 640-acre live- 
stock farm, he now returns 
to his “first love.’’ He has 
more than 300 head of regis- 
tered cattle and has recently 
purchased a second farm. 

Mr. Smith has been active 
in vocational education and 
in the AVA, He helped in se- 
curing passage of the George- 
Deen Act, was AVA vice president for seven years; 
president, 1942-43; vice president for vocational guid- 
ance the following year; and is a life member. 

Verne C. Fryklund has assumed his new position as 
president of Stout Institute, Menomonie, Wis., suc- 
ceeding Burton E. Nelson who retired. A graduate of 
Stout, Dr. Fryklund’s teaching experience includes 
work in Denver and Greeley, Col., Houston, Tex., and 
Detroit, Mich. He was head, industrial education de- 
partment, State Teachers College, Kearney, Nebr.; 
associate professor of industrial education, University 
of Minnesota; supervisor of vocational education, De- 
troit Public Schools, and associate professor of indus- 
trial education, Wayne University, Detroit. He served 
in the Army Air Forces as a Lt. Colonel. At Fort Knox 
he was responsible for the over-all instruction in the 
Armored School under Gen. Stephen G. Henry. He 
served as Chief, Civilian Training, Army Air Forces 
and later organized and directed the education pro- 
gram in Army Air Forces convalescent hospitals. He 
has his B.A. degree from Colorado College of Educa- 
tion, M.A. from University of Missouri, Ph.D. from 
University of Minnesota. 

Important changes have taken place in Ohio, with 
the resignation of Kenneth C. Ray as State Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction and State Director of 
Vocational Education, and retirement of E. L. Heusch 
as State Supervisor of Trade and Industrial Education. 

Dr. Ray resigned to become educational director of 
the Grolier Society, Inc. He gave intelligent leadership 
and direction to the vocational program in Ohio during 
his period of service there. 

Mr. Heusch, a vocational education pioneer, retired 
after serving 27 years as state supervisor. Trade and 
industrial education was established in more than 50 
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WE LEARN THROUGH OUR FIVE SENSES 


WENTY-SIX Michigan school administrators par- 
ticipated in a “traveling seminar” during. the 
summer of 1945 to observe methods and techniques 
employed by the Armed Forces in instructional pro- 
cedures and to ascertain if any observed practices 
would warrant consideration for use in public school 
procedures, The trip was planned cooperatively by the 
Department of Public Instruction and the University 
of Michigan. The Navy, Army, and Coast Guard co- 
operated magnificently to make the experience educa- 
tionally valuable. 

The trip took the group 3,500 miles through 11 states 
and the District of Columbia and included visits to 17 
service installations. Two of the areas of education in 
the Armed Forces which particularly impressed the 
group are reviewed here. 





Using All The Senses 


The instructional program of the Army and the 
Navy attempts to utilize all of the student’s senses. 
The value placed upon the respective senses is illus- 
trated by the accompanying chart used in the training 
of instructors in the Quartermasters Corps Schools at 
Camp Lee near Petersburg, Va. 

The services use the sense of sight through films, 
filmstrips, slides, charts, maps, mock-ups, models, and 
sandtables. Halls were filled with charts and exhibits. 
Teachers were trained in developing their own train- 
ing aids. Training aids were used to attract, to hold 
attention, to make facts more clear and understand- 
able. They were entertaining, shocking, beautiful, or 
just illustrative, depending upon the need. As much 
care was used in preparing for a lesson taught with a 
film as any other lesson. 

Expensive training aids paid big dividends, A train- 
ing mock-up of a plane instrument board costing thou- 
sands of dollars cut training time for pilots from 70 
down to 40 hours. It saved thousands of dollars in 
planes that were not destroyed and hundreds of lives. 


Guidance Given Important Place 


Inexpensive training aids of all types were devised. 
One of the most interesting was a small planetarium 
costing only $100. Students, teachers, civilians, and 
officers were all encouraged to suggest and develop 
new types of audio-visual aids. 


EDUCATORS FIND MILITARY TRAINING INCLUDED 






PROC 


Two Lessons F; 


A carefully-planned testing program employing a 
number of tests especially developed for the purpose 
were used to make initial assignments. More special- 
ized tests were also used in many training programs. 
Failures that ran as high as 50 per cent were cut down 
to as low as two per cent in the case of radar men, 
pilots, bombardiers, truck drivers, and many other 
specialists. 

Orientation programs were developed to aid men 
in understanding and adjusting to situations they 
would meet in combat. 

A well-organized program of separation counseling 
was provided including occupational information, 
rights and benefits, personal problems, and other ad- 
justments. Programs in the hospitals have been espe- 
cially effective. 

All elements of a good guidance program were rec- 
ognized and provided to a greater or lesser extent. 
Testing, permanent records, orientation, occupational, 
and other types of information, counseling, placement, 
and even follow-up had their places in the program. 
In problems of adjustment, psychiatrists have played 
an important part in winning the war. 

Job analysis, or as the Navy calis it, 
alysis,’ was developed to determine training needs. The 
United States Employment Service has done a great 
deal of this type of research but there are many jobs 
in every community that call for specific job analysis. 


Recommendations for Vocational Education 


Many implications for vocational education are 
clear. The following list may serve as a basis for eval- 
uation and determination of desirable improvement. 
The recommendations come from practical superin- 
tendents and principals of large and small schools: 


Better Guidance Services— 


(A) Trained personnel, from one individual desig- 
nated to head up the guidance program to the class- 
room teacher, is needed. 

(B) A definite testing program providing for in- 
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U. 8. Navy Photo 
Simulated equipment is widely used for testing and training. 
its worth in war forecasts its value to peacetime education. 
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DED} PROGRAMS OF GUIDANCE AND VISUAL AIDS 


telligence, achievement, aptitude, performance, and 
specialized tests must be provided. 

(C) Cumulative records, complete and emphasizing 
information other than academic record, are necessary. 

(D) Frequent use of records and adding of new 
information made possible through keeping them in 
the hands of those who can use them will justify the 
work of keeping the records. 

(E) Orientation programs should be provided which 
prepare pupils for adjustment to new classes, new 
schools, new division of schools, new teachers, and 
other adjustments which must be made. 

(F) Occupational and educational information 
should be provided through special classes and inte- 
grated with all classes: by the use of all types of visual 
aids, lectures, discussion groups, trips, try-out ex- 
periences, and career conferences. 

(G) Trained teacher-counselors are necessary who 
have sufficient time so that each pupil receives a min- 
imum of one hour of individual counsel each semester. 
This means that the school of 300 pupils should free 
six teachers an hour daily or three teachers two hours 
daily for counseling. 

(H) Counseling rooms or at least some pleasant in- 
formal place should be provided for counseling. 

(I) Placement services must be provided with qual- 
ified personnel, time, and office facilities. 

(J) Organized follow-up of all drop-outs and grad- 
uates must be provided as a means for evaluation and 
as a basis of curriculum change. 


Wider Use of Audio Visual Aids— 


(A) A specialist to head up the program, even 
though he can be free only one hour per day for this 
work, is needed. 

(B) The job of the specialist is to aid in the devel- 
opment and use of training aids by all teachers. 

(C) A study should be made to determine number 
of projectors and other facilities needed. 

(D) Cooperation and coordination of departments 
which can aid in developing training aids (such as 
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VU. 8. any Photo 
Army, Navy, and Coast Guard opened doors of training 
schools to “traveling seminar’ of Michigan guidance leaders. 





HOWARD CRULL, 
Superintendent of 
Schools, Port Huron, Mich. 


CARL M. HORN, 
Chief, Occupational in- 
formation and Guidance 
Division, State Board of 
Control for Vocational 
Education, Lansing, Mich. 

the art, industrial arts, trade and industrial, printing 
departments) should be developed. 

(E) In-service training of teachers in the use of 
audio visual aids should be provided. 

(F) Student operators of machines can be provided 
easily. 

(G) There should be wide use of hall space for ex- 
hibit and incidental learning. 

(H) There should be training programs in develop- 
ment and use of audio visual aids in all teacher train- 
ing institutions. 

(1) A centralized service in the state education de- 
partment to develop aids and supervise such programs 
in public schools is desirable. 

(J) Regional libraries of training aids should be de- 
veloped in state teacher training institutions. 


The group concluded that the Armed Forces has 
accomplished an outstanding piece of work. True, 
there are stories of misplacements. But misplacement 
in the Armed Forces is due largely to quotas and not 
to failures in the attempt to place men in training 
with capacities and capabilities for the place assigned. 

Every school administrator now should capitalize 
on experiences of teachers and former pupils and 
secure from them the best ideas for improving edu- 
cation. The alert teacher and the school administrator 
with vision will plan together to employ “work expe- 
rience” as a part of the school experience of the 
pupil as compared with years of theory where little 
practice is provided for. From this type of program 
will come a finer opportunity to evaluate procedures 
and outcomes of present programs. Fewer pupils will 
leave the schools because—“We can’t see that what 
we are taking is doing us any good.” 

Finally, in times of emergency, if the people can 
be led to accept the fact that billions need to be spent 
to teach young people to kill, isn’t it reasonable that 
in times of peace “we the people” can realize the 
tremendous values in spending a few millions on the 
education of youth to live together. 


U. 8. Navy Photo 
Making a training aid for the Army. Visiting teacher ob- 
servers say visual aids deserve wider use in public schools. 





Keeping well abreast of the future 
Chicago vocational schools are televising 
education over station WBKB. 


Contrast: Annual national expenditure 
for vocational education — approximately 
$100,000,000; bets wagered at tracks in 
New York State alone during 1945 — 
$421,156,932. How about placing another 
100 million on American boys and girls 
to win in the biggest race of all! 


Wisconsin is launching the first state- 
wide network of educational FM radio 
stations. State Director C. L. Greiber sees 
the network expanding present voca- 
tional education use of radio along 
many fronts. 


Some soldiers in the Pacific are talking 
up an amendment to the Gl Bill of Rights 
which would permit a man to transfer his 
educational rights to his children. 


Demand for skilled auto mechanics 
will exceed the supply for some time, 
predicts the U. S. Department of Labor. 
Over 140,000 went to war. But, warns 
the Department, fully qualified mechanics 
will have the edge. 


Compare Mexico and New Zealand, sug- 
gests Harold F. Clark in the November 
NEA Journal: “Mexico has not developed 
the technical skill to capitalize adequately 
on its resources . . . New Zealand has per- 
haps ihe second highest technically-trained 
agricultural population in the world . . one 
of the highest standards of living known.”’ 


A Greek educator also traces many of 
his country’s troubles to over emphasis 
on ancient Greek authors. Of the na- 
tion’s 500 high schools only two give 
agricultural training for the 58 per cent 
of the population engaged in agricul- 
ture. 


Music is one of the vocations for which 
Philadelphia vocational high schools train. 
Plans are under way to extend instrumental 
instruction into the 13th and 14th years. 


In the new French legislature educa- 
tors comprise the largest occupational 
block. 


USSR believes in vocational education. 
Its 2,500 trade and railway schools grad- 
vate more than 1,000,000 boys and girls 
each year. Detachments from many trade 
schools are helping to restore Russia’s 
blasted cities and industries. 


Federal authorities say the demand 


for workers in the metal industries is 
100 per cent above 1939 levels. 





COLLEGE DEGREES for Shop Teachers? 


MAGINE the snort of disdain that would have come from a 

highly skilled welder if some academician had insisted that 
he could not teach welding in a vocational or vocational-technical 
school without a B.S. degree! 

The American Federation of Labor and the Congress of In- 
dustrial Organizations both have gone on record against the re- 
quirement of:a college degree for successful, experienced crafts- 
men serving as shop teachers in vocational schools. At their 
64th convention (Nov., 1944) the A. F. of L. by resolution stated: 

“It has been organized labor’s position that a high school di- 
ploma or the equivalent thereof, plus completion of apprentice- 
ship, plus several years of trade experience, plus a reasonable 
program of in-service teacher training, should serve as the 
equivalent of a college degree for teaching in vocational schools. 
This general program has proved sound in practice.” 

Leaders in industrial management have the same viewpoint. 

We concur with labor and industrial management in this matter 
and compliment them on their realistic attitude. 

Vocational education has established effective standards for 
teachers of trade skills and manipulative work. Men have been 
recruited as instructors who have a background of successful 
experience; they have been encouraged to continue their edu- 
cation and ultimately many of them finally obtain college de- 
grees; they have been required to keep abreast of important 
developments in their trade. . 

Agencies charged with accrediting schools and higher institu- 
tions of learning are to be commended for their efforts to raise 
the standards of academic instruction through adequate prepara- 
tion of teachers. It is readily conceded that students entering 
higher institutions of learning should have an adequate prepara- 
tion for such advanced training. This preparation should be in 
the hands of instructors duly qualified. Hence teacher training 
standards should be set and enforced. 

But why are we so slow in perceiving that the high schools and 
vocational schools have another tremendous job not involved in 
preparation for college? The masses of students in secondary 
schools are not preparing for college. They, as well as the college- 
prep students, have a right to receive instruction suited to their 
needs. They, too, have a right to have teachers adequately and 
specially trained for their particular job. 

Why should the higher institutions of learning force their 
standards and requirements on these non-college groups? This 
again emphasizes the charge of domination of secondary schools 
by higher institutions of learning. Perhaps this further encroach- 
ment of the colleges and universities on the field of secondary 
education will bring this issue to a head. 

If a system of vocational education divorced from the high 
schools of this country and under separate controls is what the 
higher institutions wish to force upon our public schools, we sug- 
gest that the irritating pressure be continued for a college degree 
requirement for shop teachers. 


LE Benne. 
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URING the past year a new youth organization 

has come into being which is of special interest 
to those concerned with the development in young 
people of those qualities which contribute to better 
home life and community_living. The Future Home- 
makers of America national organization of 
mg,in junior and senior high 
tafes! As an integral part of 
é\\econs ics in the secondary 


schools of the Unifed'"$ 
the program of hé 
schools of Ameri€a, it 


é \ 
The Futute Hoar of America brings together 
homemaking ‘ptipils from thg different_states who are 


: Opportunity for the fur- 

Api j e and democratic 

: ; infg-out activities re- 
| f 


interested“in and. wovking ‘toward bettér home and 
family living. Sotme ‘bf the-€dvahtages which the 
organization dférs’ to-its membérs“aré: first, it pro- 
vides opportunities tg.share in solving problems im- 
portant to home life/and in spongpring group projects, 
state, regional, and jnational: in dcope; second, it in- 
creases opportunitids for the devdlopment of leader- 
ship and intelligent ag aon s@ much needed in a 
democratic society; ithird, it provides a means of giv- 
ing improved statu§ tothe ahi program in 
secondary schools it national, state, and local levels: 
and fourth, it briAgs national recagnition to home- 
making pupils in fhigh schools. 


Future Homemake 
non-profit, youth 
through the coope 
homemaking in sé 


an incorporated, 
came into being 
outh enrolled in 
because of their 
tion of their own 
cial qualities and 
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How FHA Was Organized 


have been sponsored in various ways, have been 
known by various names and have functioned under 
various plans. 

In many states, the home economics supervisory 
staffs have developed an effective homemaking club 
organization, and statewide stimulation and direction 
have resulted in large numbers of clubs with strong 
programs. 

The American Home Economics Association has long 
sponsored high school home economics clubs by pro- 
viding for national affiliation through its department 


AVA AND FUTURE HOMEMAKERS OF AMERICA 


TT Future Homemakers of America, the national 
organization for high school students in home- 
making, bears a relationship to the vocational home- 
making program similar to that of the Future Farmers 
to vocational agriculture. FHA is an integral part of 
the vocational homemaking program. In each state 
the state supervisor of home economics education, 
or a member of her staff appointed by the state 
supervisor, serves as state adviser, and homemaking 
teachers serve as advisers of local chapters. 

The American Vocational! Association has given its 
approval and support to the founding of the orgar- 
ization and the vice president for home economics is 
a permanent member of the national advisory council. 
AVA has been represented at both regional and no- 
tional meetings by the vice president, who has par- 
ticipated in formulating policies and procedures in 
the establishment of the organization. 

The Future Homemakers of America can do much 
to strengthen and vitalize the vocational homemaking 
program. State vocational associations can contribute 
much through their active support and interest in 
helping to build such an organization. —Anna K. 
Banks, Vice President, Home Economics Education, 
American Vocational Association, Inc. 





WHAT THE FUTURE HOMEMAKERS OF AMER- 
ICA MEANS TO US — MYRTLE HILTON, PRESI- 
DENT, FUTURE HOMEMAKERS OF AMERICA 


a T" Future Homemakers of America is a high school organization 

Ca gives its members the experience of choosing leaders, of 
learning to weigh the qualities of people, and of choosing the indi- 
vidual best suited for each responsibility in the organization. 

Everyone has her chance and many times she has the opportunity 
to go far. Today homemakers have a great share in the government 
and also in public business. Before peace, everyone worked for victory. 
But the homemaker’s greatest job is still in the home. In this organ- 
ization the so-called “old fashioned” qualities of women are mixed 
with the modern and the result is ““a woman with a business brain 
and a tender heart.’ She can work, attend social clubs, assist in com- 

| munity projects, read and think for herself, and still she can “rock 
the cradle and knead bread.” 

The club is no partial organization which accepts some members 
and rejects others. There is a place for everyone. The meetings care 
carried on according to parliamentary procedure, while the activities 
are a variety of fun and serious thoughts, each member finding some- 
thing to her liking. 

It was my privilege recently to present our organization to the 
President of the United States. His remarks were very complimentary 

and he assured us of his full support in our future work. 
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IRENE TROUT 
Treasurer, Oregon City, Oregon 
Representing Pacific A Sub-Region 


BARBARA PARKER 
Vice-President, Carson City, Nevade 
Representing Pacific B Sub-Region 
ARIZONA 

CALIFORNIA 

HAWAII 

NEVADA 


of student clubs. A number of strong club programs 
have developed under this sponsorship through the 
joint efforts of the state home economics association 
and the state supervisory staff of home economics edu- 
cation. In some states, the state home economics as- 
sociation has carried this responsibility without close 
relationship to the state supervisory staff. 

In addition to these two types of organization, there 
have been others. In some states home economics 
schools and departments in colleges and universities 
have given leadership to high school home economics 
clubs; and in a few states, both the American Home 
Economics Association sponsored clubs and clubs 
sponsored by the state supervisory staff of home eco- 
nomics education have functioned. Also, there have 
been many local home economics clubs, organized to 
meet local needs, which have not been affiliated with 
either a state or national organization. These were 
all clubs for home economics pupils under the guid- 
ance of home economics teachers but with no tie-up 
between states nor with a national organization. 
























Considered at National Meeting 


In December, 1943, a committee, appointed by the 
American Home Economics Association to study high 
school home economics club programs, was unanimous 
in believing that these programs could be strength- 
ened by uniting the efforts of all who weve working 
through home economics clubs toward the improve- 
ment of home and family life. As a result of this de- 
cision, invitations were sent to all states to attend a 
national meeting to consider the development of this 
type of program. Home economics education workers 
from 29 states accepted this invitation. They met in 









Chicago in March, 1944, and initiated plans for de- 
veloping a national organization of high school home rote 
economics clubs. An interim committee selected from LOUISIAN 
this group met with pupil representatives of the club Teas 
groups and their advisors in Chicago the following 
June to develop further plans for organization. On the 


basis of the recommendations of this group, tentative ol 
plans for a national high school home economics club Ir 
organization were developed and presented to the e 
states. 

The Home Economics Service in the U. S. Office of 8) 
Education and the American Home Economics As- W 
sociation became sponsors of the new organization tc 
at once with the support and cooperation of the Amer- Vv 
ican Vocational Association and the National Educa- tc 
tion Association through its department of home eco- SE 
nomics. re 

The first step in gefting the organization under way P 
was to select a national adviser. Hazel Frost, assistant L 
state supervisor of home economics and state club G 
advisor in Oklahoma, was employed in this capacity d 

n 
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Hazel Frost 


Myrtle Hilton 
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Public Relations Chairman, Lehi. Uteh 
Representing Pacific C Sub-Region 
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Vice-President, Independence, Kansas 
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on October 1, 1944; and the first state membership 
in the new national organization of high school home 
economics clubs was accepted in November, 1944. 

In order to perfect the organization, the states were 
grouped by regions; and the states in each region 
were then divided into sub-regions with from four 
to five states in each sub-region. Plans were then de- 
veloped for sub-regional meetings of pupil delegates 
to develop organizational procedures. Four pupil repre- 
sentatives from each state and territory in each sub- 
region attended these meetings which were held in 
Pullman, Wash.; Berkeley, Calif.; Fort Collins, Colo.; 
Lincoln, Neb.; Russellville, Ark.; Carrollton, Ga.; 
Guilford, N. C.; Keene, N. H.; Syracuse, N. Y.; Phila- 
delphia, Pa.; Muncie, Ind.; and St. Paul, Minn. Recom- 
mendations on all major items in the constitution were 
made by these groups after careful consideration of 
the many recommendations and suggestions brought 
by delegates from their states’ club organizations. 


Naming the Organization 


In June, 1945, candidates for national offices nom- 
inated at the sub-regional meetings met in Chicago 
to complete the necessary steps in the founding of the 
organization. A compilation of the recommendations 
from the sub-regional meetings served as a basis 
for work in this meeting. 

State clubs have been known by various names, 
such as Junior Homemakers, Home Economics Clubs, 
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Betty Lamps, and Future Homemakers. These and 
other names for the new organization were considered 
in the sub-regional meetings. The pupil representatives 
who were selected to attend the national meeting, 
June 11-16, 1945, in Chicago, voted to adopt the 
name chosen by the majority at the sub-regional 
meetings—Future Homemakers of America—as the 
official name of the organization. Aiding the national 
officers is a national advisory board with the follow- 
ing members: Edna Amidon, chairman—chief, Home 
Economics Service, U. S. Office of Education; Pauline 
Stout, secretary—state supervisor, home economics 
education, W. Va.; Frances Swain, bursar—elementary 
and secondary department, American Home Economics 
Association; Hazel Frost, national adviser; Mrs. Dora 
S. Lewis, executive board, American Home Economics 
Association; Susan Burson, regional agent, Home Eco- 
nomics Service, U. S. Office of Education; Gladys 
Wyckoff, field secretary, American Home Economics 
Association; Anna K. Banks, vice president represent- 
ing home economics, American Vocational Associa- 
tion; Emily Haydock, department of home economics, 
National Education Association; Rena Hogden, state 
supervisor, Home Economics Education, Ill.; Josephine 
Pazdral, state adviser, Texas; Evelyn Swain, state ad- 
viser, Ore. 

On June 1, 1945, there were 2,487 chapters with 
92,516 members in 42 states and Hawaii affiliated with 
Future Homemakers of America. Since then two other 
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A new quarterly magazine— 
TEEN TIMES—makes its bow 
to serve as a national voice 
of rapidly expanding FHA 




















states—Texas and Virginia—have affiliated. Action in 
others is pending. States in order of affiliation are: 


. Tennessee 16. Mississippi 31. North Dakota 
. Missouri 17. Oregon 32. Kentucky 
Montana 18. Florida 33. New Jersey 
NorthCarolina 19. Wisconsin 34. Connecticut 
West Virginia 20. SouthDakota 35. Nebraska 
Indiana 21. Michigan 36. Colorado 

. Louisiana 22. Idaho 37. Iowa 

New Mexico 23. Oklahoma 38. Arizona 

. Maryland 24. Nevada 39. Massachusetts 
. Arkansas 25. Ohio 40. Maine 

. Illinois 26. Georgia 41. New Hampshire 
. New York 27. Utah 42. Hawaii 

. Pennsylvania 28. Washington 43. Texas 

. Minnesota 29. Wyoming 44. Virginia 

. Kansas 30. California 


CoN AP we 


Additional information about the Future Home- 
makers of America, together with the national consti- 
tution, will be found in the Official Guide for Future 
Homemakers of America. Single copies may be ob- 
tained from the national headquarters, Room 623, 
Mills Bldg., 17th and Pennsylvania Ave., Washington. 

At the same time that the Future Homemakers of 
America was being organized, similar procedures were 
carried out for a national organization for Negro 
pupils in the states having separate school programs. 
The name New Homemakers of America was chosen 
by this group, and the first state membership in the 
organization was accepted in January, 1945. Details of 
the New Homemakers of America organization and 
program will appear in a later AVJournal issue. 


by Edna P. Amidon 


Chief, Home Economics, 
U. S. Office of Education. 


FHA PLANS FOR 1945-46 


ORDS are cold things, indeed, with which to 
catch the spirit of the Future Homemakers. This 
organization will be a dynamic force for better homes. 
The national program of work of the Future Home- 
makers of America will furnish a unifying goal for 
each year. The theme of the work program for 1945- 
46 is “Future Homemakers of America Build for To- 
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morrow.” A list of suggestions for implementing this 
program based on suggestions made at the regional 
and national meetings and from work at state meet- 
ings and workshops has been compiled and distributed 
by the national adviser. 

Each state organization then works out plans for a 
program of work adapted to its needs. In turn, each 
chapter varies the state program and developes unique 
projects needed in its locality. Both local chapters and 
state associations will measure their success by certain 
common standards such as: Do chapter activities pro- 
vide opportunities for all members to grow in leader- 
ship ability? Do they contribute to the betterment 
of home and community life? Is continuity provided in 
the activities of the chapter and the state organization 
through the program of work? 

Regional and national meetings held last yea: 
proved to be extremely valuable. Similar meetings 
are under way now under the national adviser’s 
guidance. The year’s schedule follows: 

Pacific Sub-Region A, Nov. 30—Dec. 1; B, Nov. 
19-20; C, Nov. 12-13; Central A, Feb. 12-13; B, Feb. 
15-16; C, Feb. 8-9; Southern A, Feb. 20-21; B, March 
4-5; C, April 9-10; North Atlantic A, March 15-16: 
B. March 22-23; C, March 25-26. 


Topics of the Year’s Meetings 


Topics to be considered include ways and means of 
carrying out the national program of work; how the 
national project may be implemented; .and how local 
chapters and state associations may contribute to it. 
Other business to be taken up includes: ways of deter- 
mining achievements and detailed plans for degrees 
of membership; ways and means of obtaining state 
and national songs; ways of securing contributions for 
Teen Times, the national magazine; plans for next 
year’s regional and national meetings; and election of 
national officers. State representation at regional 
meetings will be limited again to four student dele- 
gates and three adults, including the state adviser and 
a local adviser. Travel expenses and subsistence for 
two delegates from each state at the regional meet- 
ings will be paid by the national organization. 

The national meeting will again serve to bring to- 
gether recommendations from the 12 regional meet- 
ings. Attendance of the 12 national outgoing officers 
and the 12 incoming officers at the national meeting 
will be paid for from national funds. 

In September, 1945, the first edition of the Official 
Guide for the Future Homemakers of America ap- 
peared—the result of the work of delegates in regional 
and national meetings. 

The emblem which has been selected bears the 
organization name and its motto “Toward New Hori- 
zons.” The design chosen by the girls is symbolic of 
the idea that the future homes of America are in the 
hands of youth. Pins are now available to members. 

A national magazine, Teen Times, is to be published 
four times a year—in 1945-46 on the first of November, 
January, March and May. It will interpret national 
problems and programs, suggest contributions which 


(Continued on page 28) 
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THERAPY Through 


An Aid to Health, It Can Also Lead to 
a Wide Variety of Jobs 


RINTING Education Week, to perpetuate the 

memory and teachings of Benjamin Franklin, 
this year is to be observed January 14-19, the National 
Graphic Arts Education Association has announced. 
Both vocational and industrial arts teachers of print- 
ing and vocational guidance counselors should recog- 
nize the humane and therapeutic as well as the prac- 
tical values of this occupation. 

Interest in this occupation has been pucsleveted 
since the war, for it offers many employment oppor- 
tunities. There is a huge backlog of orders for printing 
equipment of all kinds. Manufacturers of equipment 
therefore are in need of trained workmen. With war- 
time paper shortages lifting, thousands of printing or- 
ders, large and small, are going into production. The 
entire market is ready for expansion. 


Therapeutic Values 


Vocational educators and guidance counselors have 
an interest in this occupation apart from (although 
related to) its potential employment possibilities. After 
World War I, the value of printing as a therapeutic 
activity was recognized. The. Department of Education 
of the American Type Founders studied printing’s 
relation to occupational therapy. Results published in 
1918 have renewed interest. 

Curing by Printing* directs attention to the humane 
4nd healing as well as practical values of printing. 
In it, the work of the occupational therapist is ex- 
plained: 

“Occupational therapy is mental and physical re- 
habilitation and is concerned only with healing, cur- 
ing, or alleviation of certain types of physical injury, 
nervous and mental disorders, tuberculosis, and com- 
municable diseases. The effort is made to alleviate 
physical and mental disorders through engaging the 
patient in an occupational activity. without attempting 
to prepare him for a trade. 


Printing Occupations 


“The operations required to produce a piece of 
printing in an occupational therapy department are 
the same as those found in a regular commercial plant, 
the only difference being that items of equipment 
used are hand and foot operated (except in the case 
of tuberculosis patients). 

“The various motions in printing require mental ap- 
plication followed by physical movements. Many in- 
dividual social and creative interests are given an 
opportunity to function in the preparation of a pub- 
lication. These interests range all the way from per- 
sonal research, collecting, and writing copy through 
typesetting, presswork, and binding.” 

ame bulletin, prepared with the cooperation of mem- 


: eee ove avaliente without charge from American Type Founders, 
ne., 
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U. S. Army Signal Corps Photo 
in Walter Reed Hospital’s print shop this veteran finds 


the therapy that helps him master his artificial limb. 


bers of the medical profession and leading occupa- 
tional therapists, gives the following list of occupa- 
tions in printing open to those with physical handi- 
caps, together with brief job descriptions and physical 
requirements: 

Estimator: Work consists of determining costs and 
estimating prices of printing jobs. Must have good 
knowledge of all production problems, especially as 
they relate to the cost of finished job. Partial deafness 
and one artificial leg would not result in loss of 
efficiency. Loss of one arm would be a handicap, al- 
though not too serious. 

Layout Man: Ability to write, draw, and design is 
necessary in the planning and designing of all types 
of printed jobs. Should have general knowledge of 
printing processes, also good understanding of typog- 
raphy and trends in design. Both arms needed. Effi- 
ciency would not be greatly affected by the use of one 
artificial leg. 

Hand Compositor: The setting of type of various 
sizes and faces requires understanding of composing 
room problems. The hand compositor is required to 
move around considerably. Partial deafness and one 
artificial leg not a serious handicap. Must have both 
arms, one good leg, and good eyesight. 

Machine Compositor: Requires ability to operate the 
keyboard and make minor adjustments to operating 
mechanism. Must have both arms and hands and good 
sight. Partial deafness and one artificial leg not a se- 
rious handicap. 

Proof-Reader: Work consists of detecting errors in 
the proof before the job is placed on the press. Re- 
quires thorough grounding in the essentials of gram- 
mar, spelling, and English construction, also, ability 
to find defective letters and improper spacing. Requires 
good eyesight, good hearing, and both arms. Loss of 
one leg not a handicap. 

(Continued on page 29) 





EDITORIAL PERSONNEL OF THE AV) 


THE EDITORIAL 
ADVISORY COUNCIL 


ITH this issue of the American Voca- 
te Journal a new editorial policy 
becomes effective. The Editorial Advisory 
Council will work with the American 
Vocational Journal editorial personnel 
and the publishers in providing the 

John A. McCarthy, W.F.Stewart,Teacher * Anna K. Banks, Head = American Vocational Association mem- 
State Director of Voca- _— Trainer of Agricultural of the Department of bership with a magazine of high qual- 
tional Education, New Education, Ohio State Home Economics, New ity, devoted to the interests of the 

Jersey. University. York University. various services represented in the AVA. 


RE Re 


tional Association, Inc., and is the first and only executive secretary in charge of 
the Washington AVA office which he established in January, 1934. An AVA pub- 
lication always has been part of the services of the Association, and Mr. Dennis 
was the editor of the AVA Journal and News Bulletin, which preceded the present 
Journal. It was issued quarterly during the years when limited facilities made it 
difficult to issue any publication. After several years of planning by him, the AVA 
finally was able to put its magazine upon a ten-issue basis and increase its size. 
Mr. Dennis continues as editor-in-chief. His organizational and editorial experience 
in the vocational education field pre-dates the Smith-Hughes Act. 


L. H. Dennis 


MANAGING EDITOR— George H. Fern. Mr. Fern, who for the past 10 years has 


been state director of vocational education in Michigan, was selected and unanimously 


approved by the AVA Executive Committee to become managing editor of the 
American Vocational Journal. The managing editor's services are paid for by Scholastic 
Magazines, publishers of the AVJournal. He succeeds William Dow Boutwell, assistant 
to the Publisher. Former editor of the Michigan Vocational Outlook, Mr. Fern brings to 


the AVJournal a close acquaintance with all phases of vocational education. 


George H. Fern 
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Carsie Hammonds 


THE CONTRIBUTING EDITORS 


AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION — Car- 
sie Hammonds. (Term éxpires in 
1947). Mr. Hammonds is head of 
the Teacher Training Department, 
Agricultural Education, University 
of Kentucky. He received his Ph.D. 
degree from Cornell University in 
1930. In addition to an outstand- 
ing career in agricultural educa- 
tion, he has been editor-in-chief of 
Agricultural Education Magazine. 


BUSINESS EDUCATION M. A. 


H. M. Jellison 


INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION — H. ™. 
Jellison. (Term expires in 1949) 
Executive director of industrial 
and vocational education, Akron, 
Ohio, Mr. Jellison was the first vo- 
cational teacher of machinist ap- 
prentices in Illinois. Later he 
started an automobile, electric and 
sheet metal school for Akron; and 
in 1937 was appointed to his pres- 
ent position. 


Browning. (Term expires in 1946). 
Replaces Earl B. Webb, resigned to 
enter private business. University 
of Kentucky graduate, Mr. Brown- 
ing is Texas distributive education 
director. Experienced in retail 
work he has also been instructor, 
coordinator, and teacher trainer. 
He is also author of numerous 


PART-TIME EDUCATION— R. L. 
Welch. (Term expires in 1948). 
Mr. Welsh is state supervisor of 
trade and industrial education, 
Wisconsin State Board of Voca- 
tional and Adult Education. He 
was teacher trainer in trade and 
industrial education, and _ staff 
member of the Stout Institute at 
Menomonie. Mr. Welch has vigor- 


: : M. A. i : . L. Welch 
manuals of instruction. mowenny ously promoted safety education. m. &, Wore 


Letitia Walsh 


HOME ECONOMICS EDUCATION— 
Letitia Walsh. (Term expires in 
1947). Miss Walsh is associate 
professor of home economics edu- 
cation, University of Illinois. She 
has been in charge of undergrad- 
uate work at Iowa State Teachers 
College and Stout Institute; and 
has been special agent, Home Eco- 
nomics, U. S. Office of Education. 


C. E. Partch 


VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE Cc. E. 
Partch. (Term expires in 1949). 
Mr. Partch is dean of the summer 
session and professor of education 
at Rutgers University, New Bruns- 
wick, N. J. Previously he was in- 
structor in education, Graduate 
School, Harvard, and in teacher 
training work at Northwestern 
Missouri State Teachers College. 
He is the author of several books. 


INDUSTRIAL ARTS EDUCATION— 
E. E. Ericson. (Term expires in 
1946). Mr. Ericson, professor of 
industrial education and chairman, 
department of industrial education, 
Santa Barbara College, Calif., 
taught at East Central State 
Teachers: College, Okla. Author of 
three .books he was. also. assistant 
editor and book editor for Indus- 
trial Education Magazine. 
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E. E. Ericson 


VOCATIONAL REHABILITATION— 
O. F. Wise. (Term expires in 
1948). Mr. Wise is Associate State 
Supervisor of Vocational Rehabili- 
tation for Alabama. He joined the 
staff of the State Department of 
Education as assistant supervisor 
in 1927, following one year. as a 
teacher of vocational agriculture. 
He has been secretary-treasurer, 
Alabama Voc. Assn. since 1935. 
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STORY IN PHOTOGRAPHS BY ROY FAIRBROTHER 


, State Supervisor of Distributive Education, Wisconsin 


State Board for Vocational and Adult Education 


8 HAT does a local supervisor or coordinator of dis- 
W tributive education do from day to day? How does 
he help to improve the business life of the com- 
munity? How does he help those going into merchan- 
dising establishments become skilled workers? 

As suggested by our former business education editor 
Earl B. Webb, the AVJournal asked Roy Fairbrother 
state supervisor of distributive education in Wisconsin. 
to answer these questions as Life magazine might do 
it. Pictures on these pages show a Wisconsin coordi- 
nator or supervisor of distributive education at work. 
We were tempted to describe this as a “Day in the 
Life of a Coordinator,” but after looking at the pic- 
tures we decided that any man who did all this in one 


LARGE STORE. ORGANIZATION "cf 
Regal ' STORE MaNAsen 


tor pr rats on BP nance 
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HOW A TYPICAL WISCONSIN DISTRIBUTIVE 
EDUCATOR SERVES HIS COMMUNITY 


day would be dead by nightfall. So these are typical 
activities of a Wisconsin distributive educator. 

This is Wisconsin’s way. If the pictures had been 
made in other states, a different pattern of activity 
would appear. Distributive education is a young and 
evolving program. 

Note in the final picture the arrival of the itinerant 
or circuit teacher. He is growing in importance, in the 
distributive education program. He brings to this and 
other communities on his circuit expert knowledge of 
teaching skill the local supervisor has been unable to 
find among local citizens. He might be a specialist in 
pharmacy. His knowledge of the latest trends in that 
trade he imparts in a short course for local pharmacy 
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employees or managers. Often he is also skilled in 
teaching some other distributive course, such as hu- 
man relations, or how to teach and employ. 

The circuit teacher will be employed by a group 
of towns, perhaps 10 or 12, in which he teaches during 
the year. The towns share the cost of his salary and 


expenses. The circuit teacher brings to smaller towns 
specialist training otherwise beyond their reach. 


Responsive to Local Needs 
In most of the classes pictured the coordinator or 
supervisor introduces the teacher to the group. His 
job has been to find among local trades people the 
man or woman who knows the subject and can impart 








Supervisors also need training for their difficult 
job of handling people. The course in human 
relations organized by the coordinator proves 
popular with both the managers and supervisors. 


it to others. The coordinator has organized and pro- 
moted the class. He has helped the worker-teacher to 
organize his material for presentation. He has shown 
him teaching techniques. He has acquainted him with 
visual aids available and how to use them. The stage is 
set. The class has assembled. The instructor takes 
charge while the coordinator sits on the sidelines pre- 
pared to assist in case of an emergency. The procedure 
may vary from state to state. 


Note the Circuit Teacher 


In other states many of the students would be 
younger. The coordinator would be also promoting a 
program in which high school youth were spending 
part time in store employment and part time in related 
school studies. He would be teaching some of the re- 
lated subjects in high school. But he would also give 
attention to the in-service types of training for which 
Wisconsin is justly famous. 

Better than words this picture series demonstrates 
the responsiveness of distributive education to the 


The circuit teacher arrives. The coordinator ex- 
plains where his services are needed to teach 
courses for which local adequate part-time in- 
structor talent has not yet been found or trained. 


Management also has other worries. At the request 
of local business houses the coordinator organizes 
a special class of managers who are wrestling 
with special problems of credits and collections. 


business life of a community. In this it is typical of 


' all vocational education. It undertakes to serve partic- 


ular needs in a practical way. See how this coordina- 
tor keeps in contact with local businessmen and sales- 
people; how he helps them to use education as a tool 
to solve their problems. 

In Wisconsin approximately one of every three 
youth leaving high school before or following gradua- 
tion enters the retail field. Wisconsin is typical in this 
respect. Fifty per cent of the working population is 
engaged in distribution and service occupations. The 
Secretary of Commerce and other experts say that 
prosperity of the nation depends on increasing and 
improving distribution of the unlimited output Amer- 
ican factory and farm workers are prepared to pro- 
duce. The combat line of American prosperity is the 
local store. Its efficiency, as the efficiency of any army 
for any purpose, depends on mastery of skills. Skill 
begins with training. Wider use of training as a means 
of upgrading distribution efficiency is the great respon- 
sibility of the distributive educator.—Managing Editor. 


Introducing the circuit teacher to the first class he 
will teach. Hired by a group of towns, the circuit 
teacher spends some time in each. The circuit dis- 
tributive teacher may be an expert on pharmacy. 
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HARLES A. PROSSER retired as director of Wil- 

liam Hood Dunwoody Institute in Minneapolis, 
Minn., on September 20, 1945. He left active work in 
the field of vocational education in the same spirit that 
he had lived and labored there—with a stimulating, 
thought-provoking challenge. A testimonial dinner in 
Minneapolis September 26, was attended by local, 
state, and national educational and civic leaders. Com- 
ments and praise came from J. C. Wright, Assistant 
U. S. Commissioner for Vocational Education; Layton 
S. Hawkins, chief, trade and industrial education ser- 
vice; Dean M. Schweickhard, State Commissioner of 
Education; Emmett. Salisbury, president, Minneapolis 
Civic and Commerce Association; George W. Lawson, 
secretary, Minnesota A. F. of L.; John Crosby, General 
Mills Industries; Brook Jones, general chairman of 
the Soo Line Brotherhood of Locomotive Enginemen 
and Firemen; Russel H. Bennett, president, Dunwoody 
Industrial Institate Board of Trustees; Ralph Craigo, 
assistant director, Dunwoody Industrial Institute; Capt. 
J. T. Tuthill, Jr., Senior Naval Officer, Minnesota Dis- 
trict; Mayor Hubert H. Humphrey; Donald Davis, 
president, Minnesota & Ontario Paper Co.; J. R. King- 
man, Jr., new director of Dunwoody Industrial In- 
stitute. 

The American Vocational Journal is not presenting 
those tributes, however. Rather, in gratitude and in 
recognition of his earnest service, his extraordinary 
vision, and his wise leadership, we present a portion 
of his message.—The Editors. 


“The Twentieth Century looms before us big with 
the fate of many nations. If we stand idly by, if we 
seek merely swollen, slothful ease and ignoble peace, 
if we shrink from the hard contests where men must 
win at hazard of their lives and at the risk of all they 
hold dear, then the bolder and stronger peoples will 
b us by and will win for themselves the domination 
ot the world. Let us therefore boldly face the life of 
strife, resolute to uphold righteousness by deed and 
by word; resolute to be both honest and brave; to 
serve high ideals, yet to use practical methods. Above 
all, let us shrink from no strife, moral or physical, 
within or without the nation, provided we are certain 
that the strife is justified; for it is only through strife, 
through hard and dangerous endeavor, that we shall 
ultimately win the goal of true national greatness, .. . 


The First Twenty Million 


“For all the foregoing reasons—democratizing ed- 
ucation; making it purposeful; developing natural re- 
sources through the development of human resources; 
and training both youth and adults to meet the eco- 
nomic demands of self dependent citizenship — no 
other educational or social movement in all history 
has developed so rapidly and extensively as has voca- 
tional training: of secondary grade in this country. 
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Prosser Retires With Challenge 
to Vocational Educators 






“OUR JOB 
JUST BEGUN” 


During the ‘first 23 years the national system of voca- 
tional schools, departments, and other classes gave 
training to more than 20,000,000 youths and adults. 

“And yet the job is not finished—it has only just 
begun. It will not be finished until the American school 
system provides every youth and every adult of both 
sexes with the opportunity to secure in some way the 
training they want and need for making a living and 
—according to their abilities—for winning promotion. 

“No story of the contributions of vocational educa- 
tion to the common good of us all would be complete 
which failed to describe their record in World War II. 
That contribution to the overthrow of Hitler was 
greater than the war service rendered by the voca- 
tional schools of all the other warring nations. 

“In a very real way our vocational schools became 
the deciding factor in the overthrow, we hope forever, 
of fascism. If there were no other reason—and there 
are many—for retaining them, they must be perpetu- 
ated as a continuous defense policy. 

“In times of peace they will continue to develop 
our human resources and through them our national 
resources. Should war come, they will be ready again 
to provide an emergency training of war production 
workers which will safeguard all we hold dear. 

“Amazing as have been both the growth and the 
achievements of vocational education, the battle for a 
nationwide system of democratic education has not yet 
been completely won. 


Charles A. Prosser 


For the 60 Per Cent 


“Our high schools will and should continue to pre- 
pare 20 per cent of their students to meet college en- 
trance requirements. Another 20 per cent of their stu- 
dents will be prepared by vocational schools and de- 
partments for employment in traditional skilled occu- 
pations. The remaining 60 per cent are not being 
reached and prepared successfully to earn a living in 
any employment. 

“Not until in some way our public secondary schools 
solve this problem will they become truly democratic 
institutions providing equality of opportunity for all. 
Then they will have brought to pass the dreams of the 
founding fathers. 

“When this dream, this equality of privilege, this 
democratic service to everybody, has been completely 
accomplished, there will be ‘glory enough to go 
around.’ The millions who must help to bring it to 
pass will be able to say ‘We did it.’ ”’ 




















From Our Schools Come 


Agriculture loeks forward with confidence to to- 
morrow because its youth is being trained prop- 
erly today. 

Our United States public school system has 
taught scientific agriculture to millions of boys and 
girls in the vocational agriculture courses of nearly 
10,000 rural high schools. Here students learn the 
improvement and proper use of the soil which is 
our basic wealth; how to produce ton litters of pork 
in less than six months; the care and repair of farm 
machinery; and many other vital things. 

Such studies create an interest in research and 
this is important—for scientific research is vital in 
agriculture and other industries. Science has been 
back of the development of modern farm machin- 
ery; of cows that produce 15,000 pounds of milk; 
hybrid corn; breeds of beef cattle, hogs and sheep 
capable of converting feed into meat and fiber 
economically and speedily. Research in the science 
of agriculture is a major national resource which 
has contributed largely to the high standard of 
American living. 





$5 FOR YOUR GOOD IDEAS! 


Ideas and special tools or gadgets which have helped you 
in your farm or ranch work can help others. We will pay 
you $5 for each one you send us which we publish on this 
page. Address Agricultural Good Ideas Editor, Swift & 
Company, Chicago 9, Illinois. We cannot return unused 
items—sorry. 





A RECORD TO BEAT 


Who will be America’s Star Farmer of 1946? He’ll 
have to be good to beat the record of ‘Gordon Eich- 
horn of Marion County, Ohio, who won this top award 
of the Future Farmers of America at their 1945 Na- 
tional Convention last fall. A high school freshman in 
1939 with one sow, two steers and 26 sheep, Gordon 
now has 60 hogs, 90 sheep, 1,500 chickens, land and 
equipment for a total net worth of more than $8,300. 
‘He farms his own land, is partner with his dad on 186 
acres, and rents from his neighbors 96 acres more on 
which he raises corn, alfalfa, small grains and clover. 


MEAT BUYING CUSTOMS 


Bostonians like beef from heavy steers, St. Louisans pre- 
fer beef from light ones. It is of interest to livestock pro. 
ducers and meat packers that taste, money-to-spend, sea- 
sons, beliefs and habits all affect meat buying customs in 
different parts of the United States. Our new 16 mm. 
moving picture sound film, animated and in color, ‘““MEAT 
BUYING CUSTOMS,” explains these differences. In. 
teresting for lodge, grange, school or church shows, and 
farm and livestock meetings. You pay only transporta- 
tion one way. Write to Department 128, Swift & Com. 
pany, Union Stock Yards, Chicago 9, Illinois. 
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Att RIGHT! ALL RIGHT! 
OWE FOR HOT AND ONE 











Cash Prizes for BEST LETTERS 


on ““Methods Employed by Meat Packers in Marketing 
Meats, Poultry, Eggs, Butter and Cheese.’ Not more 
than 500 words. 

Ist prize, $75—2nd, $50—3rd, $25—next ten, 

$10 each—next thirty, $5 each. 

Duplicate prizes in case of ties. 
We are offering these prizes because we believe that live- 
stock producers have a ““business interest”’ in our market- 
ing methods... and because we believe that your view 
will be of value to us. To help you write your contest let- 
ters we'll be glad to send you the information we have on 
the subject. Write to F. M. Simpson, Department 128 
Swift & Company, Chicago 9, Illinois. 

This contest starts now, ends May 1, 1946. It is open 

to all. 


Soda Bill Sez: 


... that a man who is prejudiced is usually merel) 
misinformed. —_——_— 

... that it’s smart to live as though you expected tv 
die tomorrow—and to farm as though you expected 
to live forever. 


> 
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Several times in this space, I 

have invited producers of agri- 

cultural products to come and 
see us. As a result of this, we have had quite a 
number of visitors. Conversations with these 
visitors have been very interesting and helpful to 
me and have brought out many of the ideas which 
producers have regarding the livestock and meat 
industry. 

Some recent conversations indicated that quite 
a number of producers think that there are less 
than a hundred meat packers in the United States, 
in fact some thought there were as few as ten. 
This idea seems to come from the fact that many 
of them ship their livestock to only one market 
and are familiar only with the number of meat 
packing plants at that market. I am sure that it 
will interest all of you to know that there are more 
than 3,500 meat packers in the United States. In 
addition, there are upwards of 22,500 other com- 
mercial slaughterers. 

The only way those 26,000 companies and peo- 
ple can make money in their business is to sell 
meat. And to sell meat they must buy livestock. 
So all over the country—from Portland, Oregon, 
to Portland, Maine, from the Rio Grande to the 
Canadian border—these competing livestock buy- 
ers are bidding against each other for the essential 
material of their businesses—the cattle, calves, 
hogs, and sheep produced by American farmers 
and ranchers. The buyers who get that livestock 
are the ones who bid the highest prices in their 


particular areas. 
F M.Sim p son, 


Agricultural Research Department 
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ata Logan Rocifoa fos 
BAKED SPARERIBS with DRESSING 


For six servings, use 4 pounds pork spareribs. Combine 
1 teaspoon salt, 4 cups soft bread crumbs, Y2 cup 
diced onion, 1 cup chopped apple, and | cup water. 
Pat out 1 inch thick in greased dripping pan. 

Wipe spareribs. Salt. Place over bread dressing. 
Bake in moderate oven (350° F.) about 2 hours. 


_————————— eT 





PROVIDE PLENTY OF WATER 
FOR DAIRY COWS 


By D. R. THEOPHILUS 
Head, Department of Dairy Husbandry 
University of idaho, College of Agriculture 
Water is practically always inexpensive 

"= and abundant, as compared to feed and 
abor, but nevertheless it is absolutely essential for profit- 
able dairying. 

The amount of water that a dairy cow will drink de- 
pends largely upon the size of the cow, the amount of 
milk psoduced, the type of feed consumed, and the at- 
mospheric temperature. Milking cows need 4.0 to 5.5 
pounds of water for each pound of milk produced. 

Whether dairy cows are on pasture or in the barn, or 
are dry or milking, free access to clean water at all times 
produces the best results. Free access to water, in gen- 
eral, increases milk production over that secured when 
cows are watered either twice or once daily. 

During the winter, or severe weather, milking cows 
should be watered indoors or under shelter where there 
is a comfortable atmosphere. If it is necessary for cows 
to drink from an outdoor tank, it is advisable to warm 
the water during very cold weather so that they will 
drink sufficient for their needs. 












FEEDING EARLY-LAMBING EWES. To de- 
velop good milk-producing ewes, and therefore good 
early lambs, winter feeding is important. Feed them 
plenty of top-quality legume hay and just enough grain 
to keep them in good condition, gaining a little weight 
And don’t forget exercise. It makes lambing easier and 
helps save a higher percentage of lambs. 





* * 


NUTRITION IS OUR BUSINESS—AND YOURS . * * 


Right Eating Adds Life to Your Years—and Years to Your Life 
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Plans Victory 
Convention 


OSTWAR conditions reduced attendance at the FFA 
7 national convention from the usual 8,000 to a 
meager 250 this year, but plans were made for a giant 
Victory Convention in 1946, and necessary business 
was transacted. 

The meeting was held October 9 and 10 in Kansas 
City, Mo. National contests were held, awards were 
presented, and degrees conferred, and the achieve- 
ments of the past year were evaluated. 

One of the feature events of the curtailed convention 
was the National Public Speaking Contest. First place 
was won by David Elk of Eden, N. Y., who spoke on 
“Postwar Rural Education.’”’ Second place was award- 
ed Eugene Hansen, Garland, Utah, whose address was 
on the subject, “(Hidden Powers in Agriculture.” Third 
award went to James William Middleton, Xenia, Ohio: 
“What Next?” and fourth place to Henry L. Yelverton, 
Kilbourne, La.: “Agricultural Reconversion.” 


American Farmer Degrees to 170 


Plaques were given to 12 chapters in the Gold Em- 
blem classification, which is the highest rating given 
to the local chapters of the Future Farmers of Amer- 
ica. Chapters receiving this rating were: Talbotton- 


FFA national officers for 1945-46; left to right—Eugene E. 
Starkey, Orland, California, 2d vice president; J. Glyndon 
Stuff, Dixon, Illinois, president; Virgil Getto, Fallon, Nevada, 
student secretary; Marion Baumgardner, Wellington, Texas, 
3d vice president; Sherman C. Beard, Jr., Gerrardstown, West 
‘Virginia; Joseph E. Espey, Maryville, Missouri, 4th vice president. 


1945 Star Farmers: left to right—Gordon John Eichhorn, 
Pleasant Township, Ohio (Star Farmer of America); William 
P. Vinson, Columbia, South Carolina (Star Farmer, Southern 
Region); Walter D. Carlin, Jr., Unionville, Pennsylvania (Star 
Farmer, North Atlantic Region); Clifford E. Bailey, Snoho- 
mish, Washington (Star Farmer, Pacific Region). 


Woodland, Ga.; Byron, Ill.; Chenoa, IIll.; Lafayette- 
Bryan Station, Ky.; Alma, Mich.; Flathead, Mont.: 
Neligh, Neb.; Shawnee, Okla.; Albany, Ore.; Alpine, 
Texas; Hurricane, W. Va.; Unidis, W. Va. 

Gordon John Eichhorn of Pleasant Township, Ohio, 
was honored by being named the Star Farmer of 
America. The Regional Star Farmers were: Star Far- 
mer, North Atlantic Region, Walter D. Carlin, Jr.., 
Unionville, Pa.; Star Farmer Southern Region, Wil- 
liam Patrick Vinson, Columbia, S. C.; Star Farmer, 
Pacific Region, Clifford E. Bailey, Snohomish, Wash. 

One hundred and seventy members were raised to 
the American Farmer Degree, which is the highest 
degree conferred by the organization. Thirteen men, 
who have cooperated with the Future Farmers of 
America, were awarded the Honorary American 
Farmer Degree. 


New National Officers 


The following were elected to serve as national of- 
ficers for the year 1945-46: President, J. Glyndon 
Stuff, Dixon, Ill.; lst Vice President, Sherman C. 
Beard, Jr., Gerrardstown, W. Va.; 2nd Vice President, 
Eugene E. Starkey, Orland, Calif.; 3rd Vice President, 
Marion F. Baumgardner, Wellington, Texas; 4th Vice 
President, Joseph E. Espey, Maryville, Mo.; Student 
Secretary, Virgil Getto, Fallon, Nev.; Treasurer, 
Dowell J. Howard, Winchester, Va.; Executive Secre- 
tary, A. W. Tenney, Washington, D. C.; Adviser, W. T. 
Spanton, Washington, D. C. 

The national FFA advisory council for 1945-46: 
W. T. Spanton, chairman, U.S. Office of Education, 
H. B. Swanson, J. H. Pearson, E. J. Johnson, D. M. 
Clements, U.S. Office of Education, Vocational Divi- 
sion, Washington, D. C.; R. E. Cammack, state direc- 
tor of agricultural education, Montgomery, Ala.; J. M. 
Lowe, state supervisor of agricultural education, 
Charleston, W. Va.; H. E. Nesman, chief, agricultural 


‘education, Lansing, Mich.; A. W. Johnson, state su- 


pervisor of agricultural education, Bozeman, Mont. 
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ee ATH is math” and “science is science,” de- 
clares one school of thought. 

But the desperate need of skilled mechanics for 
math and science truly applicable to their trade brings 
a challenge from those who believe in the importance 
of, and need for, related subject training correlated 
with vocational trade training. Math and science, to 
them, can also be “related subjects.” 

To understand the position of related subjects in 
vocational education one must go back to the basic 
policies. 

In 1936, the U. S. Office of Education, in cooperation 
with leaders from industry, labor, and education, made 
a careful and thorough study of the vocational educa- 
tion policies that had been in effect since passage of 
the Smith-Hughes Act in 1917. The revised statement 
of policies issued in 1937 contains the best thought of 
representative groups. This re-statement reaffirmed 
that vocational education of secondary grade “is in- 
struction for useful employment to be given to youth 
who have selected a vocation and desire definite prep- 
aration for entering it, or for those already employed 
who seek to improve themselves.” 


Vocational Education Not Narrow 


It should be noted that no changes were recom- 
mended in the provisions of the law as originally en- 
acted; that the time devoted to various activities in 
the all-day trade school was left the same, namely, 
50 per cent of the school day must be given to instruc- 
tion in practical work and that sufficient. time (ap- 
proximately 30 per cent in Ohio) must be given to re- 
lated instruction involving the science, mathematics, 
drawing, hygiene and safety practices of each trade. 
In addition, instruction must be given in other sub- 
jects, such as social science, history, civics, and Eng- 
lish, necessary to provide a well-rounded education. 
In view of these requirements and policies it is appar- 
ent that true vocational education is not, and never 
has been, the “narrow” type of education depicted by 
certain critical individuals. 

In view of the apparent misunderstanding of the 
real meaning of the various phases of true vocational 
education as exhibited by writers in educational mag- 
azines, leaders in the vocational education field should 
be concerned over the loose and careless manner in 
which “related subjects” and “related instruction” are 
being “kicked around” by a few educational writers. 
They should also be concerned over the apparent lack 
of concern that many administrators and a few voca- 
tional workers evince over the importance and sig- 
nificance of related instruction. 


Must Satisfy Three Tests 
The U.S. Office of Education bulletins are quite 
clear regarding the value of bona fide related instruc- 
tion, and it is rather difficult to understand how any- 
one could misconstrue the term to cover many of the 
courses labeled “related” if a little time were taken 
to look into Bulletin 17 or 130. There it will be found 
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Relating the RELATED SUBJECTS 


They Deserve More Attention 
. . . Than They Now Receive 


By F. R. DeForest. 


Department of Vocational Education, 
Teachers College, Univ. of Cincinnati 


that related subjects must satisfy the following three 
tests: 

1. Can it be shown that the possession of certain 
specific information or knowledge is a definite asset 
to the worker in the trade? 

2. Can it be shown that the possession of this specific 
information or knowledge is of more value to a worker 
in the trade than to an ordinary citizen not working 
in the trade? 

3. Can it be shown that the subject matter would 
be an asset to all workers under normal conditions on 
a given level in a specific trade? 

The term “related instruction” should not be diffi- 
cult to understand. It simply means that the material 
taught must have a definite connection with the trade 
and give meaning to the shop experiences. Yet there 
are those who make the flat statement that “there is 
no such thing as related subjects” and “recommend” 
that the term be entirely eliminated. © 

All related subjects must be “tied in” with the shop 
work or their significance and value to vocational stu- 
dents will not be fully realized. If science or math are 
not taught so as to include vital related information 
they are of little value in the life of the vocational 
student. “What good does it do me to study The Lady 
of the Lake, Silas Marner, and other pieces of litera- 
ture that the teachers seem to like,” says the student, 
“when I can’t spell the words that I have to write on 
order blanks on my job?” And, “Why do they give 
me 15 of those hard math problems in quadratics to 
worry over in one night when I couldn’t add the frac- 
tions in my shop work or compute the discount on a 
bill last week when I was co-oping?”’ 


Teacher Cooperation Called For 


Still, we find educators wondering about the mean- 
ing of “related subjects,” recommending “that such 
things be eliminated in vocational schools’; that “the 
Smith-Hughes Law should be revised”; that “all re- 
lated subjects are too narrow”; that “some shop prac- 
tice is, of course, necessary, but that the regular high 
school subjects are entirely adequate for related in- 
struction work.” 

True related information is information that is nec- 
essary and valuable for the vocational student to know 
if he is to achieve any great measure of success in his 
chosen field. It is essential that it be presented at the 
proper time and correlated with shop experience. In 
general, there are two methods of doing this: (1) By 
the shop instructor on the job when, and as, the need 
arises; (2) by the related teacher in the related class- 
(Concluded on next page) 
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NEW JOBS for Office Of Education War Staff 


ITH the closing of the War Production and Food 

Production War Training Programs in June, 1945, 
many who had assisted in the administration of these 
programs returned to former positions or in some cases 
went to locations offering new opportunities. The fol- 
lowing were formerly employed by the U.S. Office of 
Education in these programs, either in Washington, 
D. C., or in field service. (Unless otherwise indicated 
their headquarters remains in Washington.) 

Earl Bowler, formerly special representative, field 
service, now coordinator and supervisor of training, 
public service occupations, University of Texas, Aus- 
tin, Texas. 

Edward M. Claude, formerly special representative, 
now with the State Department of Education, Spring- 
field, Ill. 

Augusta H. Clawson, formerly special agent, trade 
and industrial education for women, now director of 
training, personnel and public relations division, Gov- 
ernment Service, Inc. (formerly Welfare and Recrea- 
tion Association, which runs Federal cafeterias, etc.). 

S. Grant Conner, formerly special representative, 
now associate professor, Department of Industrial Ed- 
ucation, University of Maryland. 

Gilbert Cuthbertson, formerly special representative, 
field service, now director of trade training, U.S. Peni- 
tentiary, Lewisburg, Pa. 

John E. Grastorf, formerly special representative, 
field service, now director of trade school, State De- 
partment of Education, Concord, N. H. 

G. J. Hardy, formerly special representative, field 
service, now director of vocational education, Palm 
Beach County Schools, West Palm Beach, Fla. 

Merritt W. Haynes, formerly special representative 
(foreman training), now state teacher trainer, State 


Department of Education, vocational division, Atlanta, . 


Ga., also on staff of University of Georgia, Athens, Ga. 

Howard K, Hogan, formerly special representative, 
now educationist at Veterans Administration, assigned 
to trade and industrial education. 

Ernest B. Luce, formerly special representative, now 
supervisor of registration and occupation, survey divi- 
sion, Veterans Administration. 

John MacBride, formerly special representative, now 
educationist in trade and industrial education, Vet- 
erans Administration. 

D. L. MacDonald, formerly special representative, 
Food Production War Training, now employed with 
the American Institute of Cooperation as agricultural 
education specialist. 

Howard McClarren, formerly special representative, 
Food Production War Training, now educationist in 
agriculture education, training division, Veterans Ad- 
ministration. 

Wava McCullough, formerly special agent, trade and 
industrial education for women, now instructor of 
commercial art, Santa Monica Junior College, Santa 
Monica, Calif. 
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J. L. Perrin, formerly special representative, Food 
Production War Training, now employed as senior 
training officer, Veterans Administration, Roanoke, Va. 

Arthur Schoettler, formerly special representative. 
field service, now educationist in trade and industria) 
education, Veterans Administration, assigned to facil- 
ities division. 

Henry Teichroew, formerly special representative. 
field service, now industrial coordinator, St. Paul Pub- 
lic Schools, St. Paul, Minn. 

Rolland Todd, formerly special representative, now 
vocational advisement supervisor, advisement and 
guidance division, Veterans Administration. 

Frances W. Trigg, formerly special agent, trade and 
industrial education for women, now chief personne! 
counselor, Shore Establishments Civilian Personne). 
Navy Department. 

Clarence E. Turner, formerly special representative, 
field service, now state supervisor for trade and indus- 


; trial education, Boise, Idaho. 


Frank Van Eynde, formerly special representative. 
now regional supervisor, trade and industrial educa- 
tion, Tennessee, Stair Technical High School, Knox- 
ville, Tenn. 

James A. Waln, formerly special representative, now 
training supervisor, Veterans Administration. 

Edgar Westmoreland, formerly special yepresenta- 
tive, now head of the department of vocational educa- 
tion, division 10-13, Washington, D. C., Public Schools 

Harold Widdowson, formerly special representative, 
field service, now with University of Minnesota, Min- 


¥neapolis, Minn. 





Relating the Related Subjects 


(Continued from preceding page) 


room. In the latter case the related teacher is some- 
times called a subject specialist because of his educa- 
tional background. If the second method is employed 
it is extremely important that proper plans be made 
for correlating shop and related work, and here the 
importance of close cooperation of both shop and re- 
lated instructors cannot be over-emphasized. Other- 


“wise, the functional value of the related material will 


be largely, if not entirely, lost. Clashing personalities, 
variations in trade experience or educational back- 
grounds, differences of opinion about the value or im- 
portance of certain instructional units, and many other 
things operate to cause friction and lack of coopera- 
tion between instructors. A clear understanding of 
objectives, a thorough analysis of the trade, and an 
evaluation of instructional units from the standpoint 
of importance, difficulty, and frequency of occurrence, 
together with definite outlines of work to be covered. 
should be of value in organizing both shop and related 
subjects work so that both will make their greatest 
contribution to the advancement of the student in his 
chosen trade curriculum. 
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Prescription for Happiness 


by Sam Rayburn, 


Speaker House of Representatives 


N an address at University of 

Maryland, Sam Rayburn, speak- 
er of the House of Representatives, 
had this to say about the need for 
vocational training: 

“A responsibility of our schools 
is to develop efficiency in vocations, 
For the most part youth leaving our 
schools before or after high school 
graduation go into some practical 
occupation. To have a_ happy, 
healthy, and successful nation, we 
must have individuals who are vo- 
cationally efficient and happy, men 
and women who take pride in their 
work and in what they are doing. 

“I do not mean at all that any 
occupation per se should bring 
about unhappiness to anyone; I am 
merely attempting to say that an 
unhappy state of mind is likely to 
result—unless a person has chosen 
his vocation of his own free will 


THIRTY? °°_____ 


HEN the pioneering editors 

who made early American 
journalistic history had completed a 
day’s writing, they put that wel- 
come figure on their last page of 
copy. Thirty pages was sufficient 
material for the issue; they could 
go to press at “30.” 

Sherman Dickinson, Laurence 
Parker, Thomas Diamond, George E. 
Hutcherson, O. |. Paulson, and Earl 
B. Webb, members of the first ed- 
itorial board of the American Voca- 
tional Journal, have written ‘30’ 
on their copy. They have completed 
their assignment and retired as 
members of the board. They helped 
to establish the Journal on a 10- 
issue basis. They gave time and 
energy and intelligence and enthu- 
siasm to their assignment and the 
entire membership benefitted. The 
Journal appreciates their fine and 
loyal service. 

“Thirty” means only the end of 
one day’s work; tomorrow always 
brought more assignments, more 
news, more work. 

So “30’ is not “good-bye.” We 
expect to hear from these retiring 
editors again. 
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and accord, and unless he has had 
that type of training which guaran- 
tees him a reasonable amount of 
success, 

“If we have citizens who are un- 
happy, dissatisfied, disgruntled with 
the ways in which they make a 
living, it follows naturally that we 
are likely to have a nation of citi- 
zens disgruntled about many things 


and disposed to blame government 
for their unhappiness. Therefore, 
not only for the sake of individual 
security and the good life, but also 
for the sake of preserving our form 
of government, we must see to it 
that every individual has the oppor- 
tunity to make himself economically 
efficient. The schools have before 
them an enormous obligation.” 
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General Shop 
end Vocational 
Electrical Bench 


SHELDON’S long, continuous, and 
successful experience; efficient 
planning service, and unsurpassed 
production facilities combine to 
provide the utmost in utility and 
economy in shop equipment. Let 
SHELDON’S Planning Department 
assist in preparing shop layouts, 
compiling budgets, and writing 
specifications. 


SHELDON'’S new cataleg of 
equipment for industrial 
Arts and Vocational Educa- 
tion is now on the press. 
Reserve your copy today. 


ce. HM. SHELDON & COMPANY 


MUSKEGON, MICHIGAN 























Introducing FHA 
(Continued from page 14) 


local chapters and state associations may make, and 
act as a clearing house of information on developments. 

The headquarters office is located in Room 623, Mills 
Building, Washington, D. C. The staff now consists of 
three members—the national adviser, the office busi- 
ness manager, and a secretary. 

The national adviser’s travel budget permits her to 
participate in all sub-regional meetings and the na- 
tional meeting and to render field service to states. 

The headquarters office can now respond to invita- 
tions for the Future Homemakers of America to par- 
ticipate in nationwide programs and projects. For ex- 
ample, when an invitation came for the Future Home- 
makers to join in sponsoring the World Christmas 
Festival celebrated together by the Youth of America 
and the Liberated Nations of Europe, the national ad- 
viser wrote directly to the 12 national officers of the 
organization, giving sufficient information for them to 
make a decision. They decided to undertake the project. 


The National Budget 


The budget for this year provides for office rent, 
purchase of a minimum of office furniture and equip- 
ment, printing the magazine and guide, in addition 
to operating expenses, salaries, and travel. A begin- 
ning will be made on the payment of the loan from 
the American Home Economics Association. 

Through the generous provision of service and space 
from the American Home Economics Association last 
year, and the professional help of the Home Eco- 
nomics Education Service, U. S. Office of Education, 
the new organization got off to a good financial start. 
It closed the year with a balance of nearly $5,000 
which assured the maintenance of the national or- 
ganization expenses through the fall months before 
the new membership dues began coming in. 

This year a larger income will be needed. The ad- 


visory board working with the student delegates at 
the national meeting set up a budget based on a total 
membership of 200,000 for the Future Homemakers 
and the New Homemakers in 1945-46. 

This great growth during the first and second years 
of the existence of the Future Homemakers of America 
would not have been possible except for the yeoman 
service of local chapters and state organizations 
throughout the country during the preceding decade. 


Purposes of FHA 


(1) To promote a growing appreciation of the joys 
and satisfactions of homemaking. 

(2) To emphasize the importance of worthy home 
membership. 

(3) To encourage democracy in home and commu- 
nity life. 

(4) To work for good home and family life for all. 

(5) To promote international good will. 

(6) To foster the development of creative leader- 
ship in home and community life. 

(7) To provide wholesome individual and group 
recreation. 

(8) To further interest in home economics. 


Federal Vocational Bill 


N October 16, 1945, Congressman Graham A. 

Barden, member of Congress from North Carolina, 
introduced a bill providing for additional Federal aid 
for vocational education. The bill is a companion bill 
to S. 619, introduced in the Senate in the spring of 
1945, but is drawn up on a different basis. 

H.R. 4384 is an amendment to the George-Deen Act 
of 1936. It provides for an extension of the program 
already in operation under the Smith-Hughes and 
George-Deen Acts, and provides additional appropria- 
tion for various phases of vocational education. The 
House Committee on Education has not held any hear- 
ings on the bill. 





For the best audience in the world 


=the best drawing ink in the world HIG GIns 


Milton Caniff, whose “Miss Lace” won the hearts of fighting 
men all over the world, calls the American GI “‘the best 
audience in the world.” 

Whatever your audience, you'll reach it best—express your- 
self most accurately—with the medium of master artists and 


draftsmen—Higgins American Drawing Inks. Higgins 
Inks give you control and precision right down the line 
—control of purpose, control of technique—assuring 
you unequaled facility of use. 
THE INTERNATIONAL STANDARD OF EXCELLENCE SINCE 1880 


HIGGINS 
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Therapy Through Printing 
(Continued from page 15) 

Stoneman: Makes up and locks up forms of type in 
chase preparatory to placing on the press. Requires 
good sight and both arms. Partial deafness and one 
artificial leg not a serious handicap. 

Foreman ef Composing Room or Pressroom: Work 
is supervisory in character. Requires a wide experi- 
ence in shop operations and management. Requires 
fair to good sight and hearing. Loss of one arm and 
one leg not detrimental to efficiency. 

Platen Pressman: Work consists of making ready 
and feeding the job to the press. Also making neces- 
sary adjustments to ink fountain and other operating 
parts of the press. Operator is required to stand and 
use both hands. Good eyesight is essential. Partial 
deafness and one artificial leg not a handicap. 

Cylinder or Automatic Pressman: Experience and 
skill required in adjusting and making ready on 
cylinder and automatic presses. Good sight and the 
use of both hands essential. Partial deafness and the 
loss of one leg not a serious handicap. 

Web Pressman: Work consists of operating news- 
paper presses. This requires good sight and hearing. 
Loss of a leg or arm would prevent doing work of this 
character. 

Printing Salesman: Requires good personality and a 
broad knowledge of processes. Work consists of selling 
and estimating printing jobs. Requires good sight and 
hearing. A person with one artificial leg could do this 
work. 

Paper Cutter: Requires two hands and good sight. 
Partial deafness and loss of one leg would decrease 
efficiency slightly. 

Proprietor: Executive work, requiring overall 
knowledge of processes and operations, as well as 
office and shop management. Must have leadership 
qualities. Should have good sight and hearing. Loss 
of one arm and one leg would not be too serious a 
handicap. 

Offset Camera Operator: Work consists of normal 
photographic operations, adjusting camera, exposing, 
and developing film. Defective hearing, loss of one eye 
or leg would not incapacitate worker. Some moving 
around required. 

Offset Film Stripper, Opaquer, etc. Work consists of 
placing negatives in position, on paper or glass, for 
transferring to plate. Defective hearing, loss of one 
eye or leg would not interfere with ability to perform 
these operations. 

Offset Plate Maker: Work consists of preparing 
plates in sink, coating, exposing, developing, etching, 
and gumming-up. Some moving around is required. 
Defective hearing, loss of one eye or leg would still 
permit carrying out operations. 

Offset Pressman: Work consists of making adjust- 
ments on press, loading paper into feeder. Requires 
considerable agility during operations, bending, stoop- 
ing, reaching, especially on larger size presses. De- 
fective hearing, loss of one eye or leg would not in- 
capacitate operator, though leg afflictions might hinder 
somewhat. 
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“IT’S A SWELL LITTLE KIT!” 
Says Saturday Evening Pos 


ee 


Steven Dohanos, famous mag- 
azine cover artist, often paints 
from sets he has constructed 
in miniature ...with his 
X-acto Knife. He findsa 
sharp, easy-cutting X-acto 
the handiest of tools, with 
plenty of just-right blades for 
intricate detail work. 

“I’ve used X-acto Knives 
for years,” says Mr. Dohanos. 
And about the X-acto 3- 


t Cover Artist 











Knife Chest, “It’s a swell 
little kit!” 


Safer, Surer, Sharper 


Students and teachers both 
like X-acto Knives. They’re 
so easy to handle, even be- 
ginners turn out better work 
... and that keeps their inter- 
est high. X-acto is inexpen- 
sive, too. Single knives and 








knife sets, from 50c to $5. 





Only X-acto Knives Have All | 
These Important Advantages 


FIRST CHOICE of experts in hobby- 
craft and art fields. Indispensable 


—— 
o* 


tool for modelmaker’s workshop. ZS 


gqaddad 


10 BLADE SHAPES, interchange- | 


able. All of scalpel-sharp surgical 
steel. A blade for every type of 
cutting job. 


S —<ve 


3 HANDLE STYLES, of solid dural- 
uminum construction. Designed for 
safety, firm grip, precise control. 


INGENIOUS COLLET DEVICE tocks in 
blades securely, so they can't fold 
under on curves or heavy cuts. 


| CHANGE BLADES in about 5 seconds. 
| A twist, a twirl, and there! X-acto’s 
| always sharp, always ready. 


SAMPLE OFFER 


Teachers and School Executives 
— Write on your school letterhead 
for catalog, sample offer and 
free copies of helpful booklets. 


X-acto Crescent Products Co., Inc. 
| 440 Fourth Ave., N. Y. 16, N. Y. 














* 
X-ACTO srecis 
& Ls 
At leading hardware, hobby and art supply shops 
—or if not available, write us direct 


*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 






















































































Safe Canning Taught in CALIFORNIA 


N CALIFORNIA, as in no other 

state, all canning done outside 
the home is strictly regulated by 
laws which are designed to protect 
public health by guaranteeing food 
products canned in that state to be 
absolutely safe from food poisoning. 
In order to guarantee any such de- 
gree of safety, laws have been en- 
acted which prescribe high quali- 
fication standards for those persons 
doing the canning, high standards 
of equipment, and very rigid proc- 
essing procedures. 

Development of a_ school-com- 
munity canning program in Cali- 
fornia was delayed for more than 
a year due to difficulties encoun- 
tered in meeting minimum require- 
ments. One such difficulty involved 
the selection, training, and certifica- 
tion of personnel for the operation 
of canning centers. The law pre- 
scribes that all persons permitted 
to operate a retort must pass a se- 
vere examination which includes 
actual demonstrations of ability. 
Also no non-acid foods may be 
processed without official inspection 


by the State Bureau of Cannery In- 
spection. Negotiations were under- 
taken and regulations evolved which 
permitted inspection to be done by 
a local person officially trained and 
certified to represent that agency. 
In all cases this official representa- 
tive was also the local canning in- 
structor who in California bears the 
title of “Instructor-Inspector.”’ 


Quality Through Training 


To find two persons in each com- 
munity wanting a canning center 
who already had commercial can- 
ning experience and were available 
for part-time employment was a 
practical impossibility. The only al- 
ternative was to locate a prospec- 
tive instructor and a retort opera- 
tor and to give them the necessary 
training and experience. This train- 
ing presupposed previous experi- 
ence and training in foods and food 
processing and, therefore, was lim- 
ited to matters of actual processing 
procedures, practice with equip- 
ment, and problems of cannery 
management. 





| Dixie ‘‘Improved’’ Automatic 
Electric Sealer 


Only one of our many items of canning 
equipment built specially for community 
and vocational canneries. 


We are headquarters for equipment and 
supplies for canning and freezing. We 
are specialists in this particular field. 


You should plan to order your 1946 
equipment early so delivery can be 
assured in plenty of time for proper 
installation. 


We specialize in: 
CAN SEALERS 
RETORTS 


STEAM JACKETED KETTLES 


EXHAUST BOXES 
BLANCHING VATS 


MISCELLANEOUS SUPPLIES 


Write us for complete information and prices. 


DIXIE CANNER COMPANY 


Box 1348 ATHENS, GEORGIA Dept. A.V. 


STEAM TRAPS 

STEAM REDUCING VALVES 
CAN OPENERS 
BLANCHING BASKETS 
MEAT SAWS 














By Weir Fetters 


Coordinator, Food Production 
War Training Program, Calif. 


Schools were set up each to ac- 
commodate 25 trainees, and classes 
were scheduled for eight hours per 
day for five days, To date 14 work- 
shops or training schools have been 
given in California. More than 300 
persons have been trained and cer- 
tified as instructor-inspectors, re- 
tort operators, or both. 

The staff for these training schools 
consists of a Department of Public 
Health commercial canning inspec- 
tor, a university food research au- 
thority, a representative of the Bu- 
reau of Homemaking Education, the 
Bureau of Agricultural Education, 
and a previously trained local can- 
ning instructor. Each session opens 
with a lecture on food poisoning 
with prime emphasis on the dread- 
ed botulism. 


Regulations Strict 


A system of records has been de- 
veloped and is in use in all school- 
community canning centers which 
will permit the tracing of any can 
processed back to the process rec- 
ords which will show all food sim- 
ilarly processed; the time and tem- 
perature as recorded mechanically; 
and the disposition made of the 
product. Instruction is given in cod- 
ing cans and recording process data 
in the training school. 

Since specifications for canning 
equipment are very rigid, all 60 
canning centers have uniform equip- 
ment. Instruction at one center can, 
therefore, be given for all. In addi- 
tion to the usual pressure gauge on 
the retort, California law requires 
an industrial mercury thermometer 
which is periodically checked for 
accuracy, and a temperature re- 


| corder on which a permanent rec- 


ord of all processes is made. The 
operation of this equipment re- 
quires instruction and practical ex- 


| perience. Considerable time is given 
| to training in use of this special 
| equipment as well as in the opera- 
| tion and adjustment of can-sealing 
| equipment. 


Follow-up Important 


After training is_ satisfactorily 
completed, instructors and opera- 
tors are given on-the-job, follow- 
up instruction by a canning special- 
ist employed by the State Depart- 
ment of Public Health. This follow- 

(Continued on next page) 
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Washington News 





Calling Construction Apprentices 


ISE in the average age of con- 
R struction industry workers from 
38% in 1900 to 43 in 1940 shows the 
need for expanding apprentice 
training, according to a report of 
the Apprentice Training Service. 
Labor Department. 

“In 1940,” says the construction 
committee report, “there were 2,- 
016,543 craftsmen and 25,269 ap- 
prentices in the construction indus- 
try. To maintain this number of 
craftsmen, we must train not 25,000 
or 30,000, but at least two or three 
times that number of apprentices, 
so that 40,000 will complete their 
training each year and take their 
places in the trades as all-around 
skilled workers.” 


School Life Returns 


HE official monthly journal of the 

U.S. Office of Education has re- 
sumed its former title, School Life. 
During the war the periodical came 
out twice a month under the title, 
Education for Victory. Vocational 
education will be served through a 
regular department in the recon- 
verted School Life. 

The October issue contains these 
articles of special interest to voca- 
tional education: “Farm Youth and 
Tomorrow’s Agriculture,” by W. T. 
Spanton, chief, Agricultural Educa- 
tion Service; and an article on 
“Practical Nurse Training.” 

Also issued by the U.S. Office of 
Education is Higher Education, a 
12-page semi-monthly, serving col- 
lege and university interests. 

School Life will again be distrib- 
uted largely on a subscription basis. 


Both periodicals may be ordered 
through the Supt. of Documents, 
Washington, D. C.; School Life, $1 
per year; Higher Education, 75 
cents per year. 


FFA Foundation’s $60,000 Budget 


LLOCATION of nearly. $60,000, | 
to be distributed for awards and 
loans by the Future Farmers of 
America Foundation, Inc., appears 
in Bulletin No. 2, Program for the 
Current Fiscal Year Ending June 
30, 1946, recently issued. 

Of the funds pooled by industries, 
railroads, and other supporters, 
$54,455.14 goes to encourage FFA 
activities; $5,628.84 to NFA. 

For guaranteed loans to help boys 
become established in agriculture, 
$16,658.98 has been allocated. Re- 
maining funds have been budgeted 
for state and national awards for 
public speaking contests, State and 
American Farmer awards, farm me- 
chanics award, and farm and home 
electrification awards. 

Bulletin No. 2 gives details on ob- 
jectives of the various awards, and 
tables showing state-by-state allo- 
cations based on definite ratios. 

W. T. Spanton, chief of the Agri- 
cultural Education Service, and 
Foundation president, reports stead- 
ily rising interest on the part of in- 
dustries and institutions. Contrib- 
utors are now well past the 20 
mark. This interest prompts the 
Foundation to raise its sights for 
the next fiscal year. Under estimat- 
ed needs for fiscal year ending June 
30, 1947, the report itemizes a 
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To teac 
precision best, 
teach it with 


‘*JO-BLOCKS”’ 


Every shop student should have a chance to 
work with Johansson Gage Blocks. Since 
they form the very foundation of modern 
precision manufacturing, no man can be said 
to be well grounded in proper shop procedure 
until he knows how to use these basic tools 
of accuracy. No matter how limited your 
equipment budget may be, you can provide 
this vital, interesting instruction. For only 
$23, list price, Ford Motor Company will 
sell you a working set of genuine Johansson 
blocks, from which 31 different gages may 
be made up, in steps of .0625-inch, from 
minimum size, .0625-inch, to maximum size, 
1.9375 inches. Just the thing for classroom 
demonstration of astonishing Jo-Block co- 
hesion, for checking and re-setting microm- 
eter calipers to millionth-inch accuracy, for 
instilling in students a comprehension of 
true accuracy and how it has made parts- 
interchangeability a reality. Write for an 
interesting monograph on precision measure- 
ment, entitled: “He Measured in Mil- 
lionths’’—also a new, profusely illustrated 
catalog of Johansson Gage Blocks and 
Accessories. You will find them quite helpful 
in teaching. Both are FREE, of course. 





budget totalling $334,800. Of this, 


$200,000 would be allocated to the 


guaranteed loan fund. 
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up has proved most helpful as a 
means of over-all improvement and 
also of eliminating special troubles 
which develop in local centers. 

Despite this unusually severe set 
of requirements as to equipment, 
personnel, and specific processes, 
the program has met with enthusi- 
astic approval. 

Although war emergency funds 
for instruction in the school-com- 
munity canneries have been halted, 
most of the canneries plan to con- 
tinue operation on a self-supporting 
basis. 
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Research Guide 


The October, 1944, Review of 


Educational Research summarized | 


research in agricultural education. 
One chapter reports 72 studies, un- 
der Planning Programs of Agricul- 
tural Education; Evaluation of In- 
struction; Instruction for Out-of- 
School Groups; Learning Through 
Participation; Guidance in Agricul- 
tural Education; Teacher in Agricul- 
tural Education; Wartime Influences 
in Agricultural Education; Educa- 
tional Value of Contents and Ezx- 
hibits; Research Techniques, Devices. 


Address— 


FORD MOTOR COMPANY 
Dept. 212 Dearborn, Mich. 


| Johansson Division 











of blocks of .0625’, .125", .250", .500", and 1.000” 
| dimensions, warranted accurate within .000008’=. 


List price $23.00. (Johansson Gage Blocks are also 
manufactured to warranted accuracy standards of 


" and .000002”+). 
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GAGE 





Set No. 16-B, in handsome protective case. Consists 


BLOCKS 
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Teacher Godwin chats with Jones, whose 


career he launched with a pig project. 


Edward Jones, his wife, and two of his boys harvest cotton on their farm. Jones 
owns 106 acres; rents 58 more. The boys are now taking vocational agriculture. 


SUCCESS for Edward Jones 


How Vocational Agriculture Helps a Young 
Negro to Become Established in Farming 


DWARD JONES is a former stu- 
dent of vocational agriculture 
in the Nansemond County Training 
School and is one of the more suc- 
cessful young Negro farmers of Vir- 
ginia. He and his wife and three 
young sons, ages 9, 11, and 12, live 
on their prosperous and pleasant 
farm home near the town of Hol- 
land. Their pretty white farm house 
commands a pleasing view of their 
well-cultivated fields and pasture 
lands, and the whole family is pro- 
vided with a full-time, satisfying 
activity in taking care of their farm. 
It seemed from his discouraging 
prospects in early life that such a 
dream of home and farming success 
might never come true for Edward 
Jones. His mother died when he 
was six years old, the family was 
poor, and he finished only the 
seventh grade. 

“Let down your bucket where 
you are,” is the philosophy of 
Booker T. Washington, which has 
been dinned into the minds of 
young Negro students in the South- 
ern region. It is bearing successful 
harvest in the life of this young 
Negro farmer. Right in the farming 
situation where he found himself, 
Edward Jones used the opportuni- 
ties he had to the best advantage 
and thereby found larger opportu- 
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By Ruby Corder 


Agricultural Education Service, 
U. S. Office of Education 


nities opening up to him as he pro- 
gressed. 

It was Edward Jones’ opportu- 
nity, during his last two years in 
school, to enroll in a day-unit class 
in vocational agriculture, which in- 
cluded classroom and on-the-farm 
instruction. It was also his good 
fortune to have W. B. Godwin as 
his teacher to direct his farming 
activities. With this help, despite 
financial, educational, and other 
handicaps, he progressed steadily 
step by step from farm laborer to 
renter to farm owner. 


Starting in a Small Way 


Edward’s first in-school farming 
program was small but very im- 
portant in what it meant to his fu- 
ture. From the time of this ‘“‘first 
start in farming” he was rated by 
his teacher as “‘a good farmer.”’ This 
first course opened Edward’s eyes 
to the opportunities that were 
available on the farm and made 
him realize the advantages that 
come from farmer-training. Raising 
the gilt which his vocational agri- 
culture teacher let him have and 


the heifer from his father on the 
half-share basis made the whole 
training program very practical and 
interesting to this farm boy. 

The first year after he dropped 
out of school he helped his father 
faithfully on the home farm. His 
father’s farm became the “proving 
ground” for what he had learned in 
vocational agriculture classes. Here 
Edward found many ways to test 
approved farm practices and to 
take account of the problems in- 
volved in handling a small farm. He 
had the full cooperation of his 
father and this gave him the con- 
fidence to attempt and carry 
through his farming program. 


He Buys a Farm 


The first year he received an al- 
lowance which, though small, 
showed his father’s appreciation for 
his splendid help. The second year 
out of school his father share- 
rented a part of his own farm to 
him, He also loaned him stock and 
equipment. The third year Edward 
was ready to try his wings in a 
farming venture of his own. He 
rented a 35-acre farm and bor- 
rowed money to purchase a team 
and farming equipment. He firmly 
established his credit rating by pay- 
ing this debt in full at the end of 
the year. The value of prompt busi- 
ness dealings had been stressed in 
teacher Godwin’s class. This be- 
came a fundamental principle in 
Edward’s activities. Through proven 
business integrity he has been able 
to borrow sufficient money to take 
advantage of larger farming oppor- 
tunities. 
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From the first, Edward took an 
interest in the farm shop. With the 
skills he learned he has provided 
his farm with many conveniences. 
In fact, he secured his first farm 
machinery by purchasing old plows 
and repairing them in the school 
farm shop. 

Although ambitious to become a 
farm owner, he did not overreach 
himself. Taking the advice of his 
father and vocational agriculture 
teacher, he paid for his farming 
equipment and livestock before 
buying a farm. Then vocational 
teacher Godwin located a suitable 
farm of 106 acres which Jones pur- 
chased. 


Often Consults with Teacher 

Since 1933, Edward Jones has 
continued vocational agriculture 
training in the young farmer class. 
He applied what he learned in the 
vocational agriculture class in his 
own farming operations. He con- 
sults often with his teacher on the 
farm problems he faces with his 
crops, animals, farm machinery, 
marketing his farm products, and 
financing his farming operations. 
Thus by relying on the experienced 
judgment he avoids many mistakes. 

By 1944, his yearly income rose 
to approximately $5,000. He culti- 
vated six acres of cotton and 100 
acres of corn and peanuts. His live- 
stock consisted of two dairy cows, 
three head of work stock, 50 laying 
hens, and 36 head of hogs. Further- 
more, he adds to his income by 
using his peanut thresher to do cus- 
tom work in the community. 

In 1945, he increased his farming 
program and was successful, in 
spite of wartime scarcities, in pur- 
chasing a tractor with cultivators, 
and a tractor disk plow. This en- 
abled him, with the help of his two 
small boys, to cultivate, in addition 
to his own 106 acres, 58 acres of 
rented land. A 28-acre tract which 
he now rents adjoins his own acre- 
age. Edward Jones has a deal pend- 
ing for the purchase of this tract. 


A Leading Citizen, Too 


Having been instructed that the 
@>est farm equipment pays in the 
long run, Jones has equipped his 
farm with first-class tools and ma- 
chinery. He makes a tremendous 
saving by expertly doing all his 
own farm machinery repair. His 
$1,200 tractor purchased in 1944 
was three-fourths paid for in cash. 
Due to his dependability for hon- 
esty he was able to finance the bal- 
ance through the bank. He lived up 
to his good reputation. All the ma- 
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chinery purchased last year is now 


paid for. 

The Jones farm each year has 
supplied all of the necessary vege- 
tables, meat, eggs, and dairy prod- 
ucts for the family diet. Mrs. Jones 
cans large supplies of fruits and 
vegetables. 

Edward Jones was greatly influ- 
enced in his early years by mem- 
bership in the New Farmers of 
America, national organization for 
Negro students of vocational agri- 
culture. In a recent letter, his teach- 
er writes: “Edward has always 
taken an active part in all NFA ac- 


tivities. Whenever time permits he | 


drops in on the chapter meetings 
and renders valuable service to the 
organization. His work and interest 
in the chapter have trained him for 
carrying the leadership training 
which he received in the chapter 
over into the community. He takes 
an active part in his church and 
Sunday School and is a_ useful 
member of the Community Ad- 
visory Board as well as a local Civic 
Club.” 


Boys Follow in His Footsteps 

Soon after leaving school Edward 
Jones had the good fortune to 
marry a very intelligent and thrifty 
young woman who has worked as a 
real partner in building a stable 
and orderly home life that is an in- 
fluence for good in the community. 
She is capable of carrying on any 
part of the farm activities and of 
directing the work of hired labor- 
ers. Mrs. Jones is increasing the 
size of her laying flock. While their 
three boys are in public school dur- 
ing the day, Mrs. Jones regularly 
attends with her husband young 
farmer and adult education classes. 
By so doing, she and her husband 
are able to keep abreast of new ac- 
tivities in a changing agricultural 
world. Two of their boys expect to 
enter high school next school term. 
They are making plans now with 
dad in regard to their supervised 
farming program. 

This couple have not only had the 
satisfaction of increasing their year- 
ly income and other farm assets, 
improving their home, and produc- 
ing a plentiful living from their 
own farm, but they thoroughly en- 
joy farm life. They have achieved 
the independence which goes with 
farm ownership. They have had the 
privilege of rearing their three boys 
in the country with the wholesome 
advantages of farm living. Voca- 
tional agriculture training has 
helped them to build a happy and 
successful family. 
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FREE! CONCORD 
Victory Clearance Flyer 


Ready now! 32 Bargain-packed pages listing 
thousands of standard-make, top-quality radio 
parts and electronic supplies—now available 
pot meng peed at low VICTORY CLEARANCE 
prices. The values listed below are typical of 
the important savings offered in Meters, Con- 
densers, Transformers, Resistors, Controls, 
Relays, Switches, Test Equipment, Generators, 
Microphones, Tools, and hundreds of Repair, 
Replacement, and Accessory Parts. 
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RULES ISSUED TO GOVERN ACQUISITIONS BY EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS 


Schools to Get SURPLUS Property 


OCATIONAL schools will have 

an opportunity to obtain surplus 
Federal property under SPA Regu- 
lation No. 14 (which follows) is- 
sued by the Federal Surplus Prop- 
erty Administrator. The U. S. Office 
of Education is assigned certain re- 
sponsibilities in facilitating the dis- 
tribution of property to schools. 
Henry F. Alves, director of the Di- 
vision of Surplus Property Utiliza- 
tion in the Office of Education, has 
charge of the program. Funds have 
been made available to the Office. 
Plans call for establishment of a 
State Educational Agency for Sur- 
plus Property Utilization in each 
state responsible for assisting all 
types and levels of educational in- 
stitutions to obtain surplus Federal 
property. A number of programs 
for the disposal of declared surplus 
are now under way. At present de- 
clared surpluses are Navy V-12 
equipment for school lunches, 
equipment for nursery schools, 
Army and Navy films and film- 
strips, cutting tools and machine 
tool accessories, radio, and radar 
equipment. 

Major provisions of SPA Regula- 
tion 14 are as follows: 

“‘Nonprofit institution’ means 
any nonprofit scientific, literary, ed- 
ucational, public-health, public- 
welfare, charitable or eleemosynary 
institution, organization, or associa- 
tion, or any nonprofit hospital or 
similar institution, organization or 
association, which has been held 
exempt from taxation under section 
101 (6) of the Internal Revenue 
Code. . . 

“ ‘Educational institution or in- 
strumentality’ means ‘any school, 
school system, library, college, uni- 
versity, or other similar institution, 
organization or association, which is 
organized for the primary purpose 
of carrying on instruction or re- 
search in the public interest, and 
which is a nonprofit institution or 
an instrumentality. ... 


“Scope. This part shall apply only 
to disposals of surplus personal 
property made by disposal agencies 
or possessions. It shall not apply to 
any disposals of real property, in- 
dustrial plants, shipyards and fa- 
cilities, aeronautical property ... or 
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surplus vessels which the Maritime 
Commission determines to be mer- 
chant vessels or capable of conver- 
sion to merchant use. This part 
grants to nonprofit institutions the 
opportunity to acquire surplus 
property and in the case of educa- 
tional and public-health institutions 
the right to a discount... . 


“General policy of disposal. Sec- 
tion 13 (a) of the Surplus Property 
Act of 1944 provides generally, to 
the extent feasible, for transfer of 
surplus property on the basis of 
need to nonprofit institutions and 
instrumentalities so that they may 
have the opportunity to fulfill in the 
public interest their legitimate 
needs, and that ‘surplus property 
that is appropriate for school, class- 
room, or other educational use, and 
surplus medical supplies, equip- 
ment, and property suitable for use 
in the protection of public health, 
including research, may be disposed 
of at a value which takes into ac- 
count any benefit which has accrued 
or may accrue to the United States 
from the use of such property. 


“Determination of eligibility. Fed- 
eral Security Agency shall submit 
to the Surplus Property Adminis- 
trator certified lists of public-health, 


educational, and other nonprofit 
institutions and _ instrumentalities 
eligible for the benefits provided 
under this part. Such lists shall be 
revised from time to time as nec- 
essary. 


“Estimates. Federal Security 
Agency in consultation with the 
disposal agencies shall prepare esti- 
mates and submit recommendations 
to the Surplus Property Adminis- 
trator from time to time regarding 
the quantities and types of surplus 
property which should be reserved 
for disposal to nonprofit institutions 
and instrumentalities during spe- 
cific future periods of time and the 
general areas for which such prop- 
erty should be held in reserve. 


“Criteria. Federal Security Agen- 
cy shall develop criteria by which 
to determine legitimate needs of 
nonprofit institutions and instru- 
mentalities which apply for surplus 


property under this part. Federal 
Security Agency shall submit such 
criteria for the approval of the Sur- 
plus Property Administrator. 


“Review of application. Federal 
Security Agency shall establish 
with the approval of the Surplus 
Property Administrator procedures 
under which applications ... will 
be submitted to and reviewed by 
Federal Security Agency. Such pro- 
cedures shall also provide for ac- 
tion to be taken on the application 
following its review. If any such 
application is disapproved in whole 
or in part, the applicant may ap- 
peal from such ruling to the Sur- 
plus Property Administrator. 


“Disposals —(a) Acquisition at 
fair value. Any nonprofit institution 
whose application is approved by 
Federal Security Agency, or on ap- 
peal by the Surplus Property Ad- 
ministrator, shall be entitled to 
acquire from disposal agencies any 
surplus property available for dis- 
posal, at the fair value of such 
property and in lots not smaller 
than the smallest lots consistent 
with commercial practice. Property 
already advertised for public, com- 
petitive bids or for sale at auction, 
or for immediate purchase at a fixed 
time, and property specifically se- 
lected by a prospective purchaser, 
shall not be considered available 
Orders from nonprofit institutions 
shall not be filled out of property 
reserved for Government agencies 
and state and local governments 
and their instrumentalities. . . 

“(b) Acquisition at competitive 
sales. Any nonprofit institution shall 
be entitled to compete on the same 
terms and conditions as other classes 
of purchasers whenever surplus 
property is offered for sale by a 
competitive method of offering. 


“Prices—(a) Fair Value. The fair 
value at which surplus property 
shall be disposed of hereunder shall 
be the same value as established for 
disposals to Government agencies 
and state and local governments... 

“(b) Discounts to educational and 
public-health institutions and in- 
strumentalities. Disposal agencies 
shall allow from the fair value of 
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property as~set forth in paragraph 
(a) a discount of 40 per cent upon 
orders by or for educational or pub- 
lic-health institutions or instrumen- 
talities. ... 

“Certificate of need and use. Each 
application to Federal Security 
Agency by or for a nonprofit insti- 
tution or an instrumentality eligible 
for the benefits of this part shall 
bear a certificate by a responsible 
officer thereof that the property 
sought by the applicant is required 
for its own use to fill an existing 
need of the applicant and that it 
will not be resold to others within 
three years of the date of purchase 
without the consent in writing of 
the disposal agency. 


“Notices of offering. Disposal 
agencies shall, in cooperation with 
Federal Security Agency, adopt pro- 
cedures which will allow nonprofit 
institutions and instrumentalities to 
receive notices of what surplus 
property is available or offered for 
sale within the area in which the 
offering is made. Nonprofit institu- 
tions ‘and instrumentalities shall 
have the right upon request to be 
put on mailing lists in all cases 
where such lists are used to offer 
property for disposal, including 
mailing lists otherwise reserved for 





special classes of buyers, unless the 
disposal agency shall find that the 
giving of such notices to nonprofit 
institutions and _ instrumentalities 
shall for any particular type of 
property become impracticable, un- 
duly expensive to the Government, 
or unreasonably burdensome upon 
the facilities of the disposal agency. 
When public advertising is used as 
the method of offering, no other 
notice need be given to nonprofit in- 
stitutions or instrumentalities.” 





NEW APPOINTMENTS 
(Continued from page 7) 


Ohio communities during that time. 

Clyde Hissong succeeds Dr. Ray 
as State Superintendent and Joseph 
R. Strobel assumes the position of 
State Director of Vocational Educa- 
tion; Robert Reese becomes Super- 
visor of Trade and Industrial Edu- 
cation and Lawrence Borosage, As- 
sistant Supervisor. 

Mr. Hissong has been dean of the 
College of Education, Bowling Green 
State University, since 1929. He has 
served as a rural school teacher, 
principal of a township high school, 
director of an agricultural school, 
assistant superintendent of 4 county 
school, director of the training 





school at Bowling Green State Uni- 
versity, and instructor at Ohio State 
University and at Miami University. 

Mr. Strobel is not a newcomer to 
vocational education. He was an in- 
structor of shop work and drawing 
in the Cleveland Public Schools for 
three years; director of vocational 
teacher training and foreman im- 
provement for the University of 
Akron in cooperation with the State 
Board for Vocational Education for 
four and one-half years; supervisor 
of vocational teacher improvement 
for the Cleveland Board of Educa- 
tion for one and one-half years; and 
State Director of VTWPW. His ex- 
perience includes engine mainte- 
nance work, inspection and super- 
visory work in the building trades 
field, and director of training and 
assistant personnel manager for 
Crosley Corporation. 

Mr. Reese is a former trade and 
industrial instructor in Ohio, and, 
more recently, assistant supervisor 
of trade and industrial education in 
Indiana. 

Mr. Borosage is a former trade 
and industrial instructor, recently 
employed as staff supervisor of 
training in the Manufacturing Di- 
vision, Curtiss Wright Corp. in Co- 
lumbus. He is a graduate of Stout 
Institute, and Ohio State University. 





Machine Shop Operations 
By Lewis E. King 
LATHE OPERATIONS; MILLING MACHINE OPERATIONS. 


Vocational Texts that Help the Teacher from 


Principles of Radio 
for Operators 


By Ralph Atherton 








Each $1.75 


Written by the héad of the Machine Shop Department in the 
Detroit Aero Mechanics Vocational High School, these manuals 
supply the technical information and guidance needed to keep 
all the students in a shop class working effectively all of the 
time. Their complete instruction on the machine and its parts, 
on setting the machine and the work for each operation, and 
on the various “tricks of the trade” insure good work without 
waste or damage. 


Practical Marine Electricity 
By S. N. LeCount and H. S. Dusenbery 


Highly recommended by a Supervisor of Shipyard Training 
for the U. S. Maritime Commission “for all those who wish 
to make a career for themselves in marine electricity, because 
it is simple, concise and complete, and contains the #pecific 
things a marine electrician must know.” Written by prac- 
tical men, this book provides a course that will produce 
employable workers. $3.50 


Engineering Preview 

By L. E. Grinter and Others 
Widely recommended by admissions advisers in engineering 
colleges as an excellent guide and preparation for high school 


students. Gives a complete “preview” of the basic work and 
skills required in engineering or technical work. $4.50 
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Clear, practical instruction in the operating principles of all 
parts of radio, including antennas, with full details about com- 
mercial equipment and procedures for construction, operation, 
and repair. The material is presented in units most convenient 
for class work. Many of the unusually effective teaching aids 
used in the intensive Navy training are included. $3.75 


Shop Job Sheets in Radio 


By R. N. Auble 
BK. 1-FUNDAMENTALS; BK. 2—SERVICE PROBLEMS. 
Each $1.50 


Step-by-step exercises in the practical application of electrical 
principles to the various radio components, in the use of the 
serviceman’s tools, and in the construction of power supplies, 
amplifiers, receivers and transmitters. 


Introduction to Practical 
Radio By D. ]. Tucker 


Gives the beginner the thorough knowledge of the indis- [BA 
pensable essentials he must have for any kind of 
radio work. Written in the simplest, clearest 
English, with helpful explanations of the 
necessary mathematics at the points where it is 
needed. $3.00 
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Shop Books 


MACHINE SHOP PROJECTS 
Roy E. Knight 


25 practical projects that give training 
in basic machine operations, yet require 
a minimum of material. Related topics for 
study and list of reference books included. 
Blueprint given for each job. 112 pps. $1. 


AERONAUTICAL INSTRUMENT 
PROJECTS 
Walter B. Weber 


This book provides simplified, practical 
information about the many instruments 
essential to successful aviation with in- 
structions for building these instruments. 
A few radio and weather instruments are 
included. 25 projects. 124 pps. $1.20. 


GAS AND AC ARC WELDING 
R. F. Jennings 


This is an instructional manual on both 
Gas and A. C. Are Welding. Well illus- 
trated by drawings and photographs. Re- 
lated information is included and review 
questions are given at the close of each 
unit. Contains suggested list of equipment 
and supplies. Revised. 84 pps. $.72 


METALWORK, TECH. & PRACTICE 
O. A. Ludwig 


Describes tools, materials and operations 
common to many metalworking occupa- 
tions, including machine shop, automo- 
tive, aeronautical, metal pattern making, 
foundry, sheet metal and other trades. 
a Handbook for Metal Trades. 400 
Pps. $4. 


McKnight & McKnight 


Bloomington, Illinois 





The largest stock of supplies in 
the country. Everything for the 
artist and craftsman, such as 


LEATHER 


METAL 

PLASTICS 

ARTISTS’ MATERIALS 
BLOCK PRINTING 
CLAY MODELLING 
AND MANY OTHERS 


. available by mail order from 


AMERICAN HANDICRAFTS CO., Inc. 


45-49 So. Harrison Street—East Orange, N. J 
or 
915 So. Crand Avenue—tLos Angeles 15, Calif 
Through Retail Stores at 
12 East 41st Street—New York City 
and 


915 So. Grand Avenue Los Angeles, Calif 


New Distributor for Western Canada 
Bedford Fine Leathers 
325 Howe St., Vancouver, B. C. Canada 








who’s who 


S. M. Jackson, formerly state su- 
pervisor of vocational agricultural 
education in Louisiana, has been 
appointed state director of vocation- 
al education for the State Depart- 
ment of Institutions. Mr. Jackson is 
continuing his leadership in voca- 
tional education in Louisiana. His 
office will be in the State Capital, 
Baton Rouge, La. 


Kenneth C. Warner has been ap- 
pointed director of the Division of 
Central Office Services in the U. S. 
Office of Education. He was Assist- 
ant Administrator of FEA. 


Harold R. Benjamin, former dean 
of the College of Education, Univer- 
sity of Maryland, is the new direc- 
tor of the Division of International 
Educational Relations, U. S. Office 
of Education. 


R. Lee Hornbake has assumed his | 


new duties as associate professor of 
industrial education, 


ufacturing training for the Curtiss 
Wright Corp. 


Ernest G. Kramer left his position 
as assistant supervisor of trade and 
industrial teacher training in Los 
Angeles to become regional super- 
visor of trade and industrial educa- 


tion with the California State De- 


partment of Education. 


Harold Cottingham, 


guidance for the Moline Public 
Schools, Moline, III. 


M. L. Bailey, former supervisor, 


Food Production War Training, 
State Board of Control for Voca- 


tional Education, is now assistant | 
professor of agricultural engineer- | 


ing, Michigan State College. 


Coordinator changes in Michigan: 
Floyd Clark becomes coordinator of 
cooperative retail and office train- 
ing program in Allegan succeeding 
Franklin Ryan. Mrs. Margaret Ver- 
holk was appointed coordinator of 
the cooperative retail program in 
Jackson. Ivan Stringer is the new 
coordinator of cooperative retail and 
office training in Bay City. Mrs. 
Ruby Wachter accepts position of 
coordinator of retail training in 
Grand Rapids. Wildred Sweet suc- 
ceeds Tom Johnston as coordinator 
of cooperative office training in 
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Midland. John W. Beauchamp is 
selected as coordinator of retail 
training, Fordson High School, 
Dearborn. Kathleen Boland inaug- 
urates a new cooperative retail 
training program in Saginaw. 
Aloysius Misko becomes coordinator 
of the cooperative retail and office 
training program at Monroe. 


Capt. K. A. Schneider, forme: 
chief of training at the Regional 











Ohio State | 
University. For the past three and a | 
half years he was in charge of man- | 


formerly | 
counselor in Illinois High Schools 
and William Woods College, Fulton, 
Mo., has been appointed director of | 


Delight Your Class 


WITH PROJECTS IN 


How your students will enjoy work- 
ing with plastics! Crystal-clear, easily 
carved, cut and shaped, plastics will 
enable them to produce finished 
products of true professional appear- 
ance, that will bring exclamations of 
admiration from friends and parents. 

We can supply you with Plexiglas, 
Lucite, Bakelite, Tenite II, Lumarith, 
Lignolite, and other plastics in sheets, 
rods and tubes especially suited for 
the school workshop. Also available 
are project plans and complete 
fabricating information. 

Send today for catalog, sample 
working drawings of six projects, and 
full details. Address Dept. 1-W. 





| (CAMMY BRONSON CO.. 


165 EAST ° ST.. MT. VERNON. N.Y. 


“OLIVER” 
Hand Planer and Jointer 


in a few minutes this 
| machine straightens 
| work ‘2at would take 
hours to do by hand. 
Planes to 614”. Safe 
and easy to opercte. 
Sturdy, and very accu- 
rate. Other Jointers in 
capacities to 30”. 


Write for Folder 


OLIVER MACHINERY COMPANY 
Grand Rapids 2, Michigan 














WE SPECIALIZE IN REBUILT MACHINE 
TOOLS FOR VOCATIONAL SCHOOLS 


1000 Machines In Stock — Nation-Wide Distributics 
Winner of Army-Navy “E” with Four Stars for 
Exeellence 


Send us your inquiries 


BOTWINIK BROTHERS, INC. 
33 Welton Street New Haven 9, Connecticut 
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and Convalescent Hospital, Miami, 
Fla., has been elected to the position 
of Director of Vocational and Adult 
Education, Richmond, Va. He en- 
tered upon his new position Oct. 1. 


Nettie Yowell, who was associat- 
ed with Vocational Education for 
War Production Workers, has been 
placed in charge of Vocational 
Training for Girls and Women with 
the State Department of Education 
in Virginia. She will work coopera- 
tively with the State Divisions of 
Trade and Industrial Education and 
Home Economics. 


L. A. Hill, former regional super- 
visor for Vocational Training for 
War Production Workers, has been 
elected Director of Vocational Edu- 
cation for the City of Danville, Va. 


Edward Boyd Shirmer, who 
worked as a tool maker in the 
Douglas Plant in Oklahoma City for 
two years after serving earlier in 
the war as State Supervisor of War 
Training, has been appointed as as- 
sistant state supervisor of trade and 
industrial education with headquar- 
ters in Stillwater. 


IN TRIBUTE TO 


Earl R. Cooley, state supervisor of 
agricultural education in Oregon 
since 1930, died October 26. Mr. 
Cooley was a loyal supporter of the 
AVA and its activities for many 
years. 


Walter F. Dexter, state superin- 
tendent of public instruction, Cali- 
fornia, since 1937, died October 21. 
He was a friend of vocational edu- 
cation and helped develop a strong 
vocational education program in 
California. 


Margaret Maguire, for many 
years a pioneer and leader in the 
field of vocational education, and 
more particularly in the field of 
continuation school education, died 
August 30, at her home in Philadel- 
phia. 


Miss Macguire was a well known 
lecturer at teachers’ institutes. In 
the vocational - circle, she was 
known as principal of one of the 
very large continuation schools in 
Philadelphia. Her work in the con- 
tinuation school attracted nation- 
wide attention. 








TIPS THIS MONTH 


Georgia Progress: What vocation- 
al education does for Georgia is the 
theme of a well-written, well-illus- 
trated new four-page pamphlet. For 
a copy, write to the Agricultural 
and Industrial Development Board 
of Georgia, University of Georgia, 
Athens, Ga. Ask for the Oct. 1, 
1945, issue of Georgia Progress. 


Invitations to Agricultural Educa- 
tion: Two persuasive leaflets de- 
signed to interest boys in vocational 
agriculture teaching recently 
reached the AVJournal. They are: 
Teaching Vocational Agriculture as 
a Career which Kansas State Col- 
lege of Agriculture ang Applied 
Science at Manhattan, Kan., sends 
to all high school boys, and (in two 
colors) Teaching Agriculture —A 
Message and a Challenge to Rural 
Young Men and Returned Veterans, 
issued by Colorado A. & M., Fort 
Collins. Both institutions will let 
those interested borrow their argu- 
ments. 


Junior Town Meeting: Remember 
the Junior. Town Meeting at the 
Toledo AVA Convention? If you 
want to join- the procession of school 
systems setting up such forums you 
will find handy blueprints in Make 
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Youth Discussion Conscious, a hand- 
book issued by the Junior Town 
Meeting League, 400 S. Front St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 


What Farmers Say: Iowa asked 


representative farmers what they | 


thought of Iowa’s agricultural edu- 
cation program and what they 
wanted. Results will be found con- 
densed in a forthcoming AVJournal 
and in full in Current School and 
College Education in Agriculture 
for Iowa Farmers, Bulletin P 74, 
Agricultural Extension Service, 
Iowa State College, Ames, Iowa. 


From NAM: From the National 
Association of Manufacturers, 14 W. 
49th St., New York 20, N. Y., you 
can obtain a free Bibliography of 


Economic and Social Study Mate- | 


rial—literature and films. It is a se- 


lected list of materials largely by | 


NAM or its leaders. 


Nebraska Review: One of the | 


most recent comprehensive state 
studies of vocational education 
comes to us from Nebraska. Its 
purpose: To assemble data that will 


be’ helpful in postwar expansion. | 


The Expansion of Vocational Edu- 
cation in Nebraska, by Harry E. 
Bradford, is available from the Ex- 


tension Division, University of Ne- | 


braska, Lincoln, Neb., 50 cents. 

















THIRD EDITION! 
NOW READY 


LEADING 
BOOK 
IN THE 
SCHOOL 
PRINTING 
FIELD 


By 
RALPH 


Ww. 
POLK 


Supervisor 
of Printing 
Detroit 


THE PRACTICE OF PRINTING 


Modernized with new illustrations, new 
samples of layouts and displays, but with 
all the high qualities of its famous earlier 
editions. Covers whole practice of subject 
for school conditions, with emphasis on 
composition and typographic effects. Cloth 
$2.25. Five or more, $1.69 each. 

OTHER PRINTING BOOKS 
Elementary Platen Presswork—Polk $1.50 
Elementary Printing Job Sheets—Polk .68 
Arithmetic for Printers—Auble .... 2.00 
Junior Printing—Lush 48 
The Binding of Books—Perry & Baab. 2.50 


THE MANUAL ARTS PRESS 


154 Duroc Bidg., Peoria 3, Ill. 


























Practical Textbooks 


Examine Them on APPROVAL 


These modern texts have been especially 
prepared for school use. You can employ 
them to excellent advantage in regular 
programs as well as your rehabilitation 
work. An examination will convince you 
of + gy’ suitability to your classroom 
needs. Any books sent for 30 days ON 
APPROVAL inspection subject to our 
educational discount if retained. 


. What Is Vocational Education (Fern) .....$2.50 


L 

2. Slide Rule Simplified (with rule)........ 3.50 
3. Slide Rule Simplified (without rule)...... 2.50 
4. Fundamentals of Radio and Workbook..... 2.50 
5. Fundamentals of Electricity and Workbook 2.50 
6. Diesel Electric Plants (2nd Edition)...... 3.75 
7. Everyday Problems in Economies.... . 3.50 
8. Aircraft Sheet Metal Blueprint Reading... 2.50 
9. Safe Work Practice in Woodworking...... 0.85 
6B. Teed DasdeD .ccccccccccccocccsescces 4.50 
11. Plasties (enlarged 3rd Edition)...... .. 4.00 
12. Electrical and Radio Dictionary..... . 1.00 
13. How to Read Electrical Blueprints. . 3.00 
14. How to Remodel a House.......... oe 438 


15. How to Plan a House..............006- . 4.50 
16. Building Trades Blueprint Reading Part |. 2.00 
17. Building Trades Blueprint Reading Part 2. 2.00 
18. Machine Tool Guide............... 7.50 
19. Fundamental Business Law.. ebcebads 3.00 
20. Building Insulation (2nd Edition).. 3.50 


(TEAR OFF HERE AND MAIL TO US) 























AMERICAN TECHNICAL SOCIETY 
Drexel Ave., at 58th St. 

Chicago 37, Iil., Dept. HS 237 

Please send the following texts for 30 days 
ON APPROVAL examination. I will either 
return them at the end of that time or remit 
less your educational discount. Order by 
number. Just. circle numbers wanted. 
123456789 10 11 12 13 14 15 16 17 18 19 20 





Name 





School 





School Address 














EQUIPMENT 

The Society for Visual Education, 
Inc., Chicago, IIl., is manufacturing 
large numbers of single frame film- 
strips and two by two inch slide 
projectors, and is rapidly meeting 
their backlog of orders for Tri-Pur- 
pose models. 


The Fluxmeter, manufactured by 
the Marion Electrical Instrument 
Co., Manchester, N. H., will be of 
interest to schools interested in the 
study of magnetic characteristics 
and in any field where the precise, 
instantaneous, and simple measure- 
ment of magnetic field strengths is 
desirable. The instrument was used 
with all types of combat radar 
equipment by the different branches 
of the Armed Services. It is direct 
reading. 


Arc welding boasts a champion 
instructor in the person of Arthur 
Madson, head of the Lincoln School 
of Arc Welding at the Lincoln Elec- 
tric Co., Cleveland, Ohio. According 
to available figures, Madson, a vet- 
eran of 20 years with the company, 
has been responsible for the train- 
ing of some 25,000 people since be- 
coming chief instructor at Lincoln 
almost 20 years ago. 


The modeling industry within the 
past decade has risen from insig- 
nificance to an annual business of 
$25,000,000, according to Sundel 
Doniger, president, X-acto Crescent 
Products Co., Inc., 440 4th Ave., 
New York City, commenting on a 
recent survey by the Model Indus- 
try Association in which he is chair- 
man of the Marketing Committee. 

“By far the greatest attention in 
model miniatures is given to air- 
planes although there is consider- 
able interest in boats, railroads, 
tanks, jeeps. and general wood 
carving,” said Mr. Doniger. 

“Innumerable thousands of young- 
sters and many adults have turned 
to the making of model airplanes. 


Many of the models are capable of 
actual flight with the help of spe- 
cially built engines. 

“Reports have come to the as- 
sociation, which is composed of 
manufacturers, jobbers, and retail- 
ers of products used in the making 
of models, that literally thousands 
of American service men stationed 
all over the world are engaged in 
carving models. Many have written 
to inquire about opening stores on 
their return. The U. S. Department 
of Commerce, in its program of 
providing employment, has taken 
cognizance of these inquiries and 
is formulating plans to help them 
engage in this business.” 


General Electric Co., Schenectady, 
N. Y., releases the news that a new 
device developed to improve radio 
reception in the giant B-29s will 
soon be a boom also in American 
homes. This is a radio noise filter 
used to eliminate static or buzzing 
in radios. 





Reid Hearing Aid for use in classrooms. 


The Reid Manufacturing Co., 652 
North Robertson Blvd., Los Angeles, 
Calif., announces that their im- 
proved Reid Power-Bilt Hearing 
Aid is now available. This aid is 
designed for classroom use. 


FILMS 


Visual Training Aids. Bell & 
Howell Company, Chicago 13, Ill. 

A listing of sound motion pic- 
tures and filmstrips produced by 


the U. S. Office-of Education, U. S. 
Department of Agriculture, War 
Department, and the Navy Depart- 
ment. 


BOOKS 
industrial Education 


Electronics Dictionary. Nelson M. 
Cooke and John Markus. New 
York, N. Y.: McGraw-Hill Book 
Co., Inc., 1945. 433 pages. $5.00. 
An illustrated glossary of ove: 

6,000 terms used in radio, television, 

industrial electronics, communica- 

tions, facsimile, and sound record- 
ing. 


Diesel-Electric Plants. 
Kates. Chicago, IIL: 
Technical Society, 
pages. $3.75. 

A practical presentation of char- 
acterists, installation, maintenance, 
and operation of Diesel-driven gen- 
erators, including voltage regula- 
tors, frequency and automatic con- 
trols. Well illustrated. 


Edgar J 
American 
1945. 272 


The Practice of Printing. Ralph W 
Polk. Peoria, Ill.: The Manual 


Arts Press, 1945. 300 pages. 

Well illustrated, information and 
instruction on the various trade 
processes commonly considered es- 
sential to the student in the schoo! 
printshop or the apprentice in the 


commercial printing plant. 


Electric Circuits and Machines. Eu- 
gene C. Lister. New York, N. Y 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 1945. 
358 pages. $2.80. 

A text for a brief course in the 
fundamentals of electric circuits 
and machines. Practical mathemati- 
cal treatment. Amply illustrated. 


Industrial Training and Testing. 
Howard K. Morgan. New York, 
.N. Y¥.: McGraw-Hill Book Co.. 
Inc., 1945. 224 pages. $2.50. 
Gives a survey of methods and 
costs involved in selection of work- 
ers in industry. Shows how to test 
new employees, describes industrial 
training organization, and methods 
of instructing. Includes follow-up 
record and evaluation system. 


General 


Lessons in Are Welding. Cleveland, 
Ohio: The Lincoln Electric Co., 
1945. 176 pages. 50 cents. 

A revised and up-to-date new 
printing of the second edition to as- 
sist both mew and_ experienced 
welders as well as all persons inter- 

(Continued on page 40) 
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SINC 


JA 


of the New 


FILMOSOUND LIBRARY CATALOG 
OF EDUCATIONAL MOTION PICTURES 


Every school now using motion pictures to increase 
learning speed, lighten teaching loads, and vitalize 
instruction will want this comprehensive new cata- 
log of films. 


It presents 2047 teaching aids that embrace Fo t quick reference, films are clas- 
. ‘ sified by general subjects, and com- 
the school curriculum at all teaching levels — 


pletely indexed. A synopsis briefs 
each film and indicates its audience 
suitability. 


Geography Literature 

History Art and Crafts 

Science Music and Dancing 

Health and Nursing Physical Education 

Agriculture, Forestry Outdoor Sports 

Social Science Nature Studies 
Film Stories for Small Children 


Availablethrough Bell & Howell 
Filmosound Library branches lo- 
cated conveniently throughout the 
country, Filmosound Library films 
are always clean, ready to use, and 
in first-class condition. 


Send today for your copy of the 
new Filmosound Library Catalog 
of Educational Films. Use the cou- 
pon below. 


Church schools will want to get 
the Filmosound Library Catalog of 
Religious Motion Pictures, too... 
films suitable for all churches. 


Bell & Howell Company, Chi- 
cago; New York; Hollywood; 
Washington, D. C.; London. 


BELL & HOWELL COMPANY 

7170 McCormick Road, Chicago 45 

Without obligation, please send new Filmo- 
sound Library Catalog of ( ) Educational 
Every inch a Bell & Howell pro- Films; ( ) Religious Films. Also send ( ) In- 
jector in quality and performance, 


the new Filmosound 179 is a 


formation on the new Filmosound 179 Pro- 
jector. 


1000-watt, 16mm _ sound-on-film 
projector that offers superb illumi- 
nation, abundant sound volume, 
and versatility for every school 


OPTI-ONICS — products combining the sciences of OPTics @ electrONics « mechaniCS 


PRECISION-MADE BY 


purpose. It is sturdy, cooler in 
operation, and so simple that any- 
one can learn to use it. Send the 


coupon for complete information. Address............. 


Gi des cctonsesesriarecves . State * AVs 1-46 


ee 


ify bell od Howell 


SINCE 1907 THE LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF PRECISION EQUIPMENT FOR MOTION PICTURE STUDIOS OF HOLLYWOOD AND THE WORLD 
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New Teaching Aids 
(Continued from page 38) 


ested or concerned with the subject, 
with complete and thorough in- 
structions in all phases of arc weld- 
ing. Includes 61 lessons in arc 
welding and has over 200 photos 
and illustrations to supplement the 
text. 


Understanding Ourselves. Helen 
Shacter. Bloomington, IIl.: Mc- 
Knight and McKnight, 1945. 124 
pages. 60 cents. 


An aid to a better understanding 
of the basic fundamentals of per- 
sonality and how these qualities 
can be acquired and developed. For 
individual reading or group use. 


A Survey of Technical Occupations 
in Selected Upstate Industries of 
New York. The University of the 
State of New York. Albany, N. Y.: 
The State Education Department, 
1945. 332 pp. 

New York State is now considering 
establishment of a series of Institutes 
of Applied Arts and Sciences. Voca- 
tional-technical education in these 





University. 


motifs are required. Per Copy $1.50. 


directions and instructions for 
chfp carving. Per Copy $.20. 


PROFESSIONAL TYPE TOOLS 
FOR CHIP CARVING 


2804A—DOMESTIC SLICING KNIFE 
with surgical steel blade . $1.00 


2805A—DOMESTIC STICKING KNIFE 
with surgical steel blade. $ .90 


(Please add postage to above prices) 





FELLOWCRAFTERS’ DISTRIBUTORS LIST 


Atlanta I, Ga., Milton Bradley Co., of Ga., Inc., 
384 F Forrest Ave. N.E. 
Boise, idaho, The Book Sho op, 319 N. 8th St. 
Boston 15, mone -» Giedhill Bros., Inc., 
663 Beaco t. 
Boston 16, "fase Fellowcrafters, Inc., 
130 Clarendon St. 
Cedar Falls, lowa, J. S. Latta & Son 
Chicago 10, Ill., Chicago Craft Service, Craft 
House, 615 No. LaSalle St. 
Cincinnati 2, Ohio, A. E. Wilde Co., 136 W. 7th St. 
Clovetend 13, Ohio, Cleveland Leather Co., 
1317 25th 
Dallas 4 Tex., 
St. 
Denver 2, Col., 


Handicraft Supply, 409 No. Akard 
H. R. Meininger Co., 


St. 
ich., Dearborn Leather Co., 
834 3.8 Ave 
El Paso, Texas, Foskett Leather Co. 
208 St. 


i Young Co., 
7 No. Pauahi st. (P. oN x 1556) 
indianapolis, ind., Kiger é Co., 
52-54 W. New York St. 


Los Angeles “56, Cal., Schwabacher-Frey Co., 
Schoo! Supply Division, 736-738 So. Broadway. 


LMuitéa Mors 8c 


mae =< 


BROWN BOOK 
cay? CHIP HOORKY! 


Chip carving isn’t a chore . 
Chip carving is a definitely ‘important branch of 
creative handiwork in wood, now given greater 
impetus as a school shop activity through Fellow- 
crafters’ No. 9957 BROWN BOOK OF TRADI- 
TIONAL EUROPEAN AND POLNESIAN CHIP 
CARVING DESIGNS, by Dr. Ivan H. Crowell, 
Director of Handicrafts, Mcdonald College, McGill 


A priceless group of over 100 historic and racially 
characteristic designs, accurately drawn and de- 
scribed, simply, clearly, instructively by an expert 
in the ethnology of crafts. These designs serve as a guide and instructor 
for the student who would ground himself thoroughly in the “feeling” and 
execution of fine chip carving; they also are applicable wherever geometric 


AND, the Brown Book’s Indispensable Companion: Fellowcrafters’ (McGill 
Series) Handbook No. 9956 CHIP CARVING, containing best available 


. it’s a CHALLENGE. 





Louisville 2, Ky., Central School Supply Co., 


. Main St. 
Nashville 3, Tenn., Nashville Products Co., 
nd Ave., N. : 
New Orleans 15, La., National Craft & Hobby 
Magazine St. 
» New York Central Supply Co., 


: ¥., Warren Sales Co., Inc., 


26 Par' 1. 
Oklahoma City 2, Okla., Dowling’s Second and 
Philadelphia 6, Pa., Saree. en Co,. School 
Supply Dept., 12- :20 So. 6th S 
Phoenix, Ariz., 
Div., Amer. Seating Se. ° 
Portland 4, Ore., K. Gill Co., 408 S. W. Sth Ave. 
waerend val "Panne School Equipment Co., 


St. Paul 1, Minn., St. Paul Book & Stationery Co., 
55-57-59 East Sixth St. 
Sait ame City |, ag + Utah Idaho School Supply 
Co., yet, State $ 
syracuse 2N - Verdes s, Inc. 
one 45 E. Genesee St. 
Canada, Toronto, Lewis Craft Supplies, Ltd., 
8 Bathurst St. 


t. 
Peterson- Brooke. Colne & Wist, 


institutes would be adapted to the 
needs of the region served. This 
study probes into the vocational- 
technical education needs of New 
York industries, as a basis for plan- 
ning. Copies available limited. Those 
interested should write to C. Kenneth 
Beach, State Education Department, 
Albany, N. Y. 


IN PAPER COVERS 


How To Build Terrain Models. Supt. 
of Documents, U. S. Gov. Printing 
Office, 10 cents. 

A description of the methods 
used by the U. S. Navy to build ter- 
rain models. 


Civil Aviation and the National 
Economy. Civil Aeronautics Ad- 
ministration. Supt. of Documents, 
U. S. Gov. Printing Office. 147 
pages. 55 cents. 

A comprehensive study of the 
aviation industry’s possibilities dur- 
ing the next 10 years. 


Whittling is Easy With X-acto. X- 
acto Crescent Products Co., New 
York, N. Y., 1945. 10 cents. 
Instructions and 25 new projects 
for woodcarving with a knife. 


Building Your Own Wind Tunnel. 
Air-Age Education Research, New 
York, N. Y. 50 cents. 

Procedures for constructing a 
wind tunnel in school shops for 
school experiments. 


Occupational Briefs for Postwar Job 
Fields. Research Associates, Chi- 
cago, Ill. Politicians (106), Hotel 
Workers (111), Dentists (112), 
Fur Farmers (113), Optometrists 
(114), Librarians (115), Local 
Transportation Workers (116). 
Each four pages. 15 cents per 
copy. 


Better Farm Leases. Farmers’ Bul- 
letin No. 1969. U. S. Department 
of Agriculture. Supt. of Docu- 
ments, U. S. Government Print- 
- ing Office. 


Employment Outlook for Automo- 
bile Mechanics. Bulletin 842. U. S. 
Department of Labor. Supt. of 
Documents, U. S. Government 
Printing Office. 10 cents. 


Practical Helps for Farm and Home. 
Volume IV. Agricultural Exten- 
sion Bureau, Republic Steel Corp., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

A collection of time and labor 
saving ideas. Conservation sugges- 
tions, useful information, and refer- 





ence data for farm and home. 
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Armed Services Training 


Program to be Studied 


OCATIONAL-TECHNICAL edu- 

cation will be included in a study 
being made by the “Commission on 
Implications of Armed Services Ed- 
ucational Programs” under the aus- 
pices of the American Council on 
Education. Alonzo G. Grace, on 
leave of absence as state superin- 
tendent of public instruction, Hart- 
ford, Conn., is director of the study. 
He has appointed an advisory com- 
mittee to assist. The members of 
this ‘““Vocational-Technical Implica- 
tions Study Advisory Committee” 
are: L. S. Hawkins, chief, trade and 
industrial education, U.S. Office of 
Education, Washington, D. C.; Anna 
K. Banks, head, department of 
home economics, New York Univer- 
sity, New York, N. Y.; George H. 
Fern, managing editor, American 
Vocational Journal, Washington, 
D. C.; L. H. Dennis, executive sec- 
retary, American Vocational Asso- 
ciation, Washington, D. C.; Roy 
Fairbrother, state supervisor of dis- 
tributive education, Madison, Wis.; 
John A. McCarthy, assistant com- 
missioner of education, Trenton, 
N. J.; M. D. Mobley, state director 
of vocational education, Atlanta, 
Ga.; Ethel Wooden, principal Whit- 
ney Vocational High School, Toledo, 
Ohio; Hamden Forkner, professor of 
education, Teachers College, Col- 
umbia University, New York, N. Y.: 
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Lynn A. Emerson, professor of in- 
dustrial education, Cornell Univer- 
sity, Ithaca, N. Y. 

The study will cover training 
programs of the Army, Navy, Ma- 
rine Corps, and Coast Guard. It is 
expected to be completed within a 
year. All aspects of the Armed Ser- 
vices training programs will be 
studied to determine implications 
for vocational - technical education. 


Vermont Dramatizes “‘Infilation” 


In Burlington, Vt., members of 
the Cooperative Retail Selling group 
of Burlington High School joined 
with the OPA, Burlington Town 
Hall, and retail merchants in a one- 
day conference on What Can We Do 
About the Cost of Living? The chief 
speakers were: Donald H. Wallace, 
economic adviser, OPA, Washing- 
ton, D. C., and Malcolm McCabe, 
secretary, Massachusetts Retail 
Grocers Association. The Coopera- 
tive Retail Selling group presented 
a drama called “Inflation.” 
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VOCATIONAL 
BOOKS for 
TODAY— 


Workbook in 


Mechanical Drawing Ferche:s College, California, Pa 


By Suriver L. Coover, Director of In- 
dustrial Arts Teacher Education, State 


Makes mechanical drawing really functional in the 
lives of beginning students. Projects and problems of 
general interest, suitable for the school or home work- 
shop, take the place of meaningless exercises and engi- 
neering drawing problems. The material is geared 
throughout to the needs and interests of beginning 
students. Ready in February. 


_ 
Automotive By WixuiaM H. Crouss, Field Service Engineer and Director 
e of Field Service Educational Activities, Delco-Remy Division 
Mechanics of General Motors, Anderson, Indiana. 


Offers a new approach to the subject, covering all 
phases with a step-by-step approach. Comprehensive 
trouble-shooting sections present tested procedures for 
quick location of troubles. A chapter on shop practice 
illustrates and explains the use of the common hand 
tools in automotive shops. Latest approved practices 
and designs. Ready in February. 


a ° 
Store Activity By Murray BANKS, Associate Professor of Marketing 


and Merchandising and Director of Cooperative Training, 
Manual Long Island University. 
Directs the work experiences of students in a coo - 


tive program of distributive education. Aids the student 
in securing well-rounded experience in his store work 
and the instructor in effectively coordinating the work- 
school program. Covers every important phase of retail 
organization and operation. $1. 


Send for copies on approval 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK CO., INC. 


330 West 42nd Street New York 18, N. Y. 




























































































































































































































































































































































problems to individuals, organized groups, profes- 
sions, and nations. Vocational education is no 
exception. 

Unquestionably new obstacles and new issues lie 
ahead. How are we to meet the varied needs of youth 
who are not old enough for the labor market and who 
are not interested in, or cannot afford, higher educa- 
tion? Increased delinquency is inevitable if no sensible 
provision is made for their constructive use of other- 
wise idle time. Some young people will not complete 
high school. For them, a 13th and 14th grade is not the 
solution. 

What provision are we making for actual work- 
experience programs? “Made work” is not “work ex- 
perience” as understood by vocational educators. 

How are we to modernize our teaching methods, 
making best use of all the accelerating devices which 
the Armed Services utilized and widely publicized, 
and still not limit or restrict our vocational training 
program? 

Are we actually “on our toes” and informed of 
developments in old occupations, and of new occu- 
pations which offer employment opportunities? For 
example: Will improved distribution methods and 
transportation methods, which are bringing frozen 
foods and packaged foods from distant markets to 
metropolitan centers, require new and special train- 
ing? Will innovations in the fields of textiles and plas- 
tics and in the building trades require new skills, or 
adaptations in old skills? 

Do we need some clearing house for this kind of 
information, or will closer working relationships with 
local industries, business, employer, and employee or- 
ganizations serve to keep our vocational programs 
geared to the needs and methods of today? 

How carefully are we checking on the tools and 
equipment and facilities we use in our training pro- 
grams? They must be up-to-date and adequate, and in 
line with industrial uses and procedures. 

How are we to make adult education of greater 
benefit and more tangibly serviceable to the thousands 
of people who are seeking both cultural and practical 
education? If the older youth who have left the full- 
time day school are classified as adults, the problem 
assumes greater proportions. Surveys show that there 
is a large out-of-school population not established in 
any occupational field, uncertain of their ultimate 
choice of an occupation, or financially unable to be- 
come established in the business of their choice, who 
need vocational ‘nformation and training. Many of 


(F rsobiems conditions bring new issues and new 


Note: Material presented in this column represents the 
opinions and viewpoints of the managing editor. It in no 
way commits the American Vocational Association, Inc. 
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our returning service men and women and demobil- 
ized war workers fall into this category. 

During the war we learned what jobs would be 
available and the actual requirements of those jobs, 
and gave training accordingly. Can we continue with 
both short-unit or long-term training, with “brush- 
up” and refresher, or apprenticeship and cooperative 
training programs, and give the same service which 
made our war training program an unchallenged 
success? 

Provision for the thousands of youth and adults 
who live in isolated areas or small communities is 
a solemn obligation. Unless the advantages of voca- 
tional education in its broad aspects are brought to 
these financially harassed or isolated areas, their con- 
dition (and that of the state and nation) will grow 
worse instead of better. Ignorance and poverty are 
fester spots. Vocational education is the health service 
which offers promise of relief, but only through area 
or regional vocational schools can many thousands of 
people be reached. 

What about our administrative procedures? A rigid 
schedule has wrecked the plans of many in-school 
youth who needed and wanted vocational training. 
Local school administration policies should make it 
possible to adjust training to the time and needs of the 
individual, not force the individual to adjust to the 
schedule. 

How can we cooperate, to mutual advantage, with 
other agencies whose interests parallel ours, and who 
may be utilizing our services? The Rehabilitation 
Service, for example, needs full information concern- 
ing both our training services and job requirements. 

How can we improve our professional status and 
standing? Teachers are notoriously underpaid. Con- 
sequently the best intelligence in high schools, col- 
leges, industry, business, and agriculture is not at- 
tracted by the teaching profession. 

How can we improve teacher training? Provisions 
for teachers to sharpen their skills, to “keep their 
hands in” the manipulative operations they teach, to 
keep abreast of constantly changing industrial meth- 
ods, is essential. 

Finally, what about our vocational leadership? In 
the past year vocational education has lost some of 
its outstanding leaders through retirement, death, or 
the inroads of private enterprise. The men who 
worked unselfishly to establish vocational education 
and give it identity are disappearing from the ranks. 
They visioned their profession and their professional 
organization as a great force for the good of all, not 
an instrument for the selfish interests of a few. Is 
the philosophy and loyalty and crusading spirit which 
made us a forceful, unified group continuing as a 
motivating influence? 

These are some of the issues which are presently 
apparent. If their solution is a desirable achievement 
and a laudable ambition, how can we go about accom- 


plishing it? 


What do you think? 


AMERICAN VOCATIONAL JOURNAL 
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YOU’LL WANT THESE 


VALUABLE TEACHING AIDS 


Keep Your Lothe 
CLEAN 


OILING 
THE LATHE 


LEVELING 
THE LATHE 


Keep Your Lathe 
IN BRIM 


% 


N ATHE WORKS 


FOUR BULLETINS 
ON THE CARE OF THE LATHE 


Each booklet deals with one phase 
of lathe care tial for satisf 
tory lathe performance. Booklets will 
be supplied in r ble quantiti 
without charge to school shop super- 
visors and instructors. 


BULLETIN H-1—“KEEP YOUR LATHE 
CLEAN” —tells how, why, and with 
what to clean the vital parts of the 
lathe. Contains 16 pages, 19 illus- 
trations. Size 6”x9”. 


BULLETIN H-2—“OILING THE 
LATHE” —explains where, how, and 
with what oil to lubricate the lathe. 
Size 6” x9", 16 pages, 19 illus- 
trations. 


BULLETIN H-3— “THE INSTALLA- 
TION AND LEVELING OF THE 
LATHE”—gives instructions for in- 
stalling and leveling the lathe cor- 
rectly. Contains 20 pages, 20 illus- 
trations. Size 6”x9”. 


BULLETIN H-4—“*KEEP YOUR LATHE 
IN TRIM" — gives instructions for 
making necessary adjustments, 
checking power supply, and keeping 
the lathe In best operating condition. 
Contains 32 pages, 39 illustrations. 
Size 6”x9". 








SOUTH BEND LATHE WORKS 


465 EAST MADISON STREET e SOUTH BEND 22, INDIANA 
LATHE BUILDERS SINCE 1906 





Used as teaching and study aids, this material will 
simplify teaching and help you fo train better lathe 
operators. Sample copies of booklets will be mailed 
without charge on request from any school shop 
instructor or supervisor. 


“SOUTH BEND MACHINE SHOP COURSE” — Widely used by 
leading schools for instruction in machine shop practice. Thirty-two 
pages, size 8Y2”x 11”. Includes working drawings for projects. 


“HOW TO RUN A LATHE” —Complete manual and reference 
book on the operation and care of the back-geared, screw-cutting 
lathe. 128 pages 5Y%"x77s", 360 illustrations. 


FILMS—Based on “How To Run a Lathe” book—in black and white, 
or color. Available on loan or purchase basis. Write for information. 


BLUE PRINT 
WALL CHARTS 


Large simulated blue- 
prints, suitable for 
framing, show the 
parts of the lathe, dec- 
imal equivalents of 
fractions up to 1-inch, 
and 17 “Pointers” on 
“How To Become A 
Machinist.” $ | 


SOUTH BEND LATHE WORKS 
465 E. MADISON STREET 
SOUTH BEND 22, INDIANA 


Gentiemen: Please mail—free, postpaid, and 


“HOW TO CUT 
SCREW THREADS” 


Gives step-by-step instructions for 
cutting screw threads in the lathe. 
Contains 24 pages, 82 illustrations. 


“HOW TO GRIND 
CUTTER BITS” 


A useful, highly informative book 
which explains and illustrates in 
detail how to grind and sharpen 
lathe tool cutter bits. Contains 16 
pages, 51 illustrations. Size 6"x 9”. 


FILL IN, TEAR OUT, AND MAIL THIS 


HANDY ORDER FORM 


TO GET THESE FREE TEACHING~AIDS 
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copies free on request. 
“MODERN SCHOOL SHOPS” 


A booklet prepared 
for those interested in 
modern school shops 
and their machine 
equipment. Shows 
many fine installa- 
tions in all types of 
large and small 
school shops. Size 
11” x 8Y2", 24 pages. 


School 


nated below: 


“SOUTH BEND MACHINE SHOP COURSE” 
“HOW TO RUN A LATHE” 

) FILM LOAN INFORMATION (CIRC. 21-E) 
“HOW TO CUT SCREW THREADS” 
“HOW TO GRIND CUTTER BITS” 
LATHE BOLLETINS H-1, H-2, H-3, & H-4 

]) SET OF 3 BLUE PRINT WALL CHARTS 
“MODERN SCHOOL SHOPS” 
COMPLETE SOUTH BEND LATHE CATALOG 


PRINT PLAINLY, PLEASE 


Name & Title 


the material I have desig- 








City 


Street Addr: 





State 



































THE COMBINATION 
“MOST LIKELY 
TO SUCCEED” 


This student has had technical training that insures him 
mastery of the job for which he has prepared. He has also 
been given the advantage of a general educational back- 
ground which has developed his self-confidence, adapta- 
bility and usefulness, and prepared him for leadership! 








SUPPLEMENT TECHNICAL TRAINING WITH CULTURAL STUDY 


Add to your student's specialized skills a knowledge of world affairs and contemporary litera- 
ture . . . of important developments in science, aviation, and redio . . . of current national 
and international problems which he will hear discussed and help decide as he matures into 
the full-grown duties of citizenship. 


With a broad scope of practical information, young people can be better prepared for worth- 
while jobs and better use of leisure time, both now and in the future. Give them material 
written in a manner they will enjoy and understand! 


SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES HELP YOU IN THIS IMPORTANT JOB 


SENIOR SCHOLASTIC, WORLD WEEK, and JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC are specialized 
classroom magazines, written to fit the specific needs and enthusiasm of today’s 
youth. Already in use in many vocational schools, their value to the vocational 
teacher who recognizes the importance of an all-around education is growing 
rapidly each year! 


Write for FREE sample copies and complete information about editorial 
content, prices, etc. A postal card will bring a prompt reply. 


SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 


220 East 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 





